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FANTASIES AND IDEALS. 


Eacu of the three principal schools of psycho-analysis has supplied 
invaluable material for sociology. The Freudian has not only laid 
bare the inner conflict of man, but showed its projection into the social 
structures, such as Family, Army and Church. Jung has revealed 
the existence of pre-individual and racial strains in the unconscious 
mind. But for Adler’s work one may claim a special sociological 
value since it professes to explain the psychological origin of the 
applied sociologist. 

Proressor Geppes and Mr. Branford have very often demonstrated 
the ways in which social idealisms are brought into being by social 
evils. It is the fact of individual industrial exploitation which arouses 
the Socialist ideal to combat it ; widespread disease inspires sanitation 
and the various cults of health ; the misery of urban congestion is 
compensated by the liberating vision of the model suburb. In any 
case the evil precedes the good in a certain logical sense, as Hegel’s 
antithesis comes before thesis. Dr. Adler’s work is dominated by the 
rediscovery of this principle in the depths of individual psychology. 
It reveals all valuable impulses, up to the highest and most creative in 
social service, as related not only to social need, but to defect or evil 
in the individual himself. This is not to say that this good is produced 
by the evil. The spirit which transmutes all things has itself no 
origin in evil: but evil furnishes its focus, its point of concentration. 


Dr. Apier’s general tendency in psychology is well enough known 
to need no elaboration here. Let us recall, however, his main argument 
that the feeling of inferiority which is an universal human experience,’ 
is the root cause of every individual failure to function properly in 
society. The feeling of inferiority is derived either from actual 
organic inferiority (disease, under or over-development of the whole 
body or a part of it), or from experiencing a position of inferiority, 
real or imaginary, in childhood or later life. Some such experiences 
are unavoidable in childhood, and in later life they tend to repeat 
themselves upon the childish model. The emotional manifestation 
is distrust of, and enmity towards, the environment or something in it, 
and the result is a warping of the personality. 

* The fact that this manifests often enough as an affectation or assumption of superiority 

is perfectly explained in Dr Adler’s writings. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


‘Tue true personality is equally the product and expression of individual 
and community: personality, in social psychology, is like the idea 
of “ function” in biology—the function which unites organism and 
environment. We may say that a biological unit is nothing but a 
totality of functioning—its very being is what it is doing and has 
always been doing with its environment. In the same way man is 
nothing but personality, a living ratio between individual and com- 
munity. What, then, is a “ warped” personality ?* The answer is 
to be found in its compensations for the feeling of inferiority. 


Tue psyche cannot endure inferiority. Faced with a position of 
inferiority, it either initiates immediate action (supplying the need, 
constructing the defence, avenging the wrong), or else it imagines a 
tion. For instance, we may suppose a man humiliated by 
the report of his auditor, which reveals to him that he has been cheated 
and is faced with serious loss. If he cannot retrieve the situation by 
an intensive effort of work, nor by credit, nor by taking action against 
the offender, he will infallibly make an imaginary compensation. He 
will either justify himself by thinking such a thought as—‘“ I may be 
unfortunate but my motives in business and life generally are only too 
good and guileless for the world "—or he may reassert his superiority 
negatively by thinking how base the world of business is, or even 
what an ugly face the auditor has. In the former case he strengthens 
an abstract, unrealised idea of his own “ godlikeness,” in the second 
he disparages society and assumes an attitude detached from, and 
hostile to it. 
By such everyday events, of course, the personality may not be 
seriously warped: but they are dangerous enough when they attach 
themselves to deeper-lying grievances against the world, originating 
in organic inferiority or in a great discouragement of childhood. 
What is important to note is that use has been made of a thought 
which could not issue in action, which was only produced to fortify 
the subject against life. Such thoughts are a sweet poison. When 
they are heavily indulged in early life we get the typical step-child 
of nature, living either in day-dreams of his own greatness which he 
shares with no one, or else delighting in criticism and fault-finding, 
sometimes alternating between these two principles of compensation. 


Tue resulting sense of isolation is, however, in itself very painful, 
and effort is generally made to compensate it. In those children who 
have strongly entrenched an idea of their goodness and value by means 
of fantasy, a common development is the projection of an ideal world, 
in part or whole, or an ideal society. It is impossible for such a soul 
to accept the world, but he may have the idea (however foolhardy !) 


* Psycho-analysts, including Dr Adler, use the word “ neurotic,” but I would rather 
avoid its pathological connotations for the present purpose. 
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of remoulding it nearer to the heart’s desire ; usually, however, the 
owner of such a “ godlike ”’* ambition is in no mood to realise it. If 
his mentality is good, he may give a high degree of rationality to his 
fantasy, but to him the dream is the thing, the compensation of his 
life which he would almost die rather than exchange for its realisation. 
Hence he tends to keep his ambition at the unrealisable distance. 
Sometimes it is so vague that the man himself could not give an 
account of it : but if it is definite—as in the case of a general or a poet 
or a politician, being the ambition of a person not naturally prepared 
for such distinction—and a definite opportunity occurs to realise it, 
it will be rejected. The ambition will be reformulated in such a way 
as to put it further into the unattainable. 


Such ambitions have been convincingly shown to be mere phases of 
the real life-goal. The “ life-line ” or “ life-goal ” is always the object 
of Adlerian enquiry, and in all cases tending towards neurosis it is a 
compensation for a feeling of inferiority—a compensation which is 
already achieved by subjective means and cannot risk attempting real 
compensation in life and work. The salvation of neurotic tendencies, 
by bringing them clearly into consciousness and to practical issue, 
is the work of psycho-therapeutics and psycho-pedagogy. To the 
sociologist, moreover, Dr. Adler has revealed another aspect of the 
neurotic constitution, its relation to idealism and genius. 


Junc has also called attention to the fact that in fantasy and megalo- 
mania there are elements of positive value. Though formed by the 
unconscious and, in their natural state, unfit for use and wholly evil 
in their social consequences, they are transformed into higher uses 
when a man turns himself towards society and becomes socially useful. 
Ideas, previously elaborated and perfected with purely subjective 
gratification, are then interpreted in reference to the common life 
in an entirely new aspect and with a social value. In his studies of 
Nietzche and Dostoievsky especially, Dr. Adler has shown how work 
of a high cultural value has been produced out of an inner and personal 
experience of the neurotic way of thinking. Such men have been able 
to interpret their own inner conflict by a contribution to human wisdom. 
Something analogous always happens when a weakness is compensated 
with a true social aim. A stammerer, for example, may not merely 
imagine himself eloquent (a common form of fantastic compensation), 
but, like Demosthenes, he may become so. In many cases it remains 
true, however, that a fantastic life-goal cannot be changed into a 
realistic one until the actual root of inferiority has been laid bare to 
consciousness, which rarely happens to individual introspection, for the 
simple reason that the entire individual psychology has been 
constructed to compensate or conceal it. 

*Dr Adler’s use of the term “ godlike” to describe the neurotic ambitions is not 

satirical : it is justified by the analysis of their nature 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


In all applied sociology therefore—and this means in all the thinking, 
planning and projecting that is directed towards social organisation 
and the synergy of human aims—we distinguish two types of worker. 
There is the fantasist, whose ideas are part of his “ godlike ” fantasy 
and an unconscious compensation for an unacknowledged sense of 
inferiority, whose work has no real creative value. His extreme form 
is the really incurable crank. This type has some use only uncon- 
sciously, as the instrument of the really vital worker, who has acquired 
a flash of universal human reality through conscious correction of his 
own subjective distortion. This higher type is distinguished by its 
catholicity of outlook, ability to profit by the work of many other 
thinkers without any loss of its own direction, and by a power of 
spontaneous adaption to changed circumstances or personalities. The 
lower type always tends to be doctrinaire, adhering to more or less 
fanciful schemes rather than to verifiable laws and observable 
tendencies, with their correlated plans of action, and consequently 
completely loses orientation, when there is any considerable change 
in social problems. 


Tus, of course, is because the inferior type, communal in conscious 
aim, is really isolated in nature. All the conclusions of modern 
psychology concur in finding neurosis to be a disease of individualism, 
a result of the mind losing contact with other minds. This psychic 
isolation is even possible where there is a great amount of social inter- 
course of a more or less conventional kind. It cannot occur, however, 
where there is real co-operation and identification of aims. The 
applied sociologist who is a social force in any real sense is a man 
who has renounced his own subjective “ godlikeness ” and identified 
himself with others. By that fact he does after all become distinguished 
among them, passing from the inferior to the superior type of worker. 


From the principles of Adlerian analysis we can deduce the psycho- 
logical sequence by which social idealism is born out of society and 
returns to revivify and renew it. All the case-histories of Dr. Adler 
and his colleagues, who work much by collaboration, reveal the same 
effort towards transmutation of the egotistic life-goal into the socially 


useful function. 
Puiviprpe Marrer. 
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REGIONALISM AND IRREGIONALISM. 


I. Tue RecronaL OvuTLook. 


For more than a century we have founded cities and built up industries 
and opened up new areas for trade and agriculture without paying 
attention to the land itself. 

Our attention has been engrossed by factories, markets, building 
lots ; and, as a geographer has said, we have treated the theatre of 
history, the land, as if it were a flat platform extended into inter- 
planetary ether. While we laugh at the people of the Middle Ages 
because they thought the earth was flat, we ourselves have acted as if 
the contours of its rotundity were non-existent. Particularly in the 
more newly settled portions of the earth, and above all in America, we 
have disregarded the fundamental basis of our existence. We have 
planned our cities in rectangles ; we have laid out great territories in 
quarter sections ; in general, we have treated the land itself as if it 
were a vague shadow cast by growing cities. If the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries are properly called the era of geographical discovery, 
the nineteenth century might well be nazzed the period of terrestrial 
neglect. In the very act of seizing all the habitable parts of the earth, 
we have systematically misused and neglected our possession. 


THE results of this ignorance have been so wide and disastrous that 
we can no longer escape them. Think, for typical instance, of a tract 
in Michigan which once contained a vast primitive forest: as the 
result of savage forest-mining and careless forest fires, the top mat of 
vegetation has been entirely destroyed, leaving only a bare knob 
of rock, which it will take Nature at least five hundred years to restore 
to a productive state. ‘Take also the representative case of New York 
City, the financial capital ef a continent. The incoming population 
has been so thickly congested in this city that for almost a hundred 
years a large part of it has been living in slums which fall far below 
the standard for safe and sanitary urban habitation. This great city 
sacrifices the major part of its current income and its capital to provide 
moneys for subway building, in order to congest the population still 
further and, because of this drastic expenditure, it is forced to curtail 
the highly necessary expenditures for schools and recreation spaces. 
In the same State there is a wide belt of land, fit for intensive agriculture 
and equipped with excellent water-power sites and blessed with an 
excellent climate: it is almost deserted. 


THESE are not isolated examples of our failure to base our industry and 
our institutions upon regional realities ; they are typical and can there- 
fore be multiplied indefinitely. Those cities which have grown the 
fastest and have become most bloated in their proportions are perhaps 
the prime offenders in their misuse of regional resources. Take, for 
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example, another city at the lower end of Lake Michigan, swarming 
interminably over the prairies, with its population caught in an intricate 
net of stock-yards and freight-yards. Through its spread, this city has 
far outpassed the limits of efficiency and convenience for social inter- 
course. Even with the telephone and motor transport, the inhabitants 
of this city who live at extreme ends might as well, for all practical 
purposes, live in two distinct communities, separated by a belt of 
twenty miles of farm land or forest, instead of twenty miles of paved 
and sewered streets. In order to continue its zrowth this masterful 
metropolis must either pollute its already dubious drinking water 
with sewage, or get rid of its sewage by reversing the natural drainage 
system of the area, in a fashion which lowers the lake level to a point 
that endangers the commercial existence of other lake cities. Chicago 
attempts to close its eyes to these regional relationships: but the 
facts are inexorable. If Chicago wants to grow beyond her regional 
limits, she must pay for it by equipping costly plants for sewage 
reduction—or force other regions and cities to pay for it. The same 
situation exists in the area tapped by the Los Angeles water system ; 
for the most highly organised municipality cannot by any technological 
dodge overcome its inevitable dependence upon rainfall and catchment 
areas and forest reserves ; sooner or later these conditions must bring all 
the plans for windy growth and illimitable land-speculation down to earth. 


Up to a certain point, economic and social life can be conducted 
without regard to the regional actualities. Where there is a vast 
surplus of natural resources and an excess of population through 
rapid multiplication as in England in the early nineteenth century, or 
by immigration as in U.S.A., both the land and the people may be 
wasted and the means of a sound livelinood may be frittered away 
without the community’s becoming immediately aware of its losses and 
inefficiencies. In America during the last century we mined soils, 
gutted out forests, misplaced industries, wasted vast sums in needless 
transportation, congested population, and lowered the physical vitality 
of the community without immediately feeling the consequences of our 
actions. The consequences, however, remained ; and ever since the 
Civil War a succession of able economic geographers, beginning with 
George Perkins Marsh, have called our attention to them. The blind 
heaping up of population in mctropolitan areas, the equally blind 
impoverishment, through bad marketing and an inadequate distribution 
of the population, of rural areas, cannot continue indefinitely. Land 
values may continue to rise through congestion; the structure of 
credit may be erected on a basis of such increase ; the farming areas 
may for a longer while continue to supply food to remote cities without 
gaining a livelihood by the transaction ; inertia and habit make these 
conditions likely. But all these relations are unstable ; and in the 
long run they cannot be maintained. 
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For a century it has suited us to ignore the basic realities of the land : 
its contours and landscape, its vegetation areas, its power, its mineral 
resources, its industry, its types of community ; or rather, even when 
we used these resources, we used them in a blind and heedless way, 
achieving merely the gaudy abstract symbols of power and wealth. 
We gauged prosperity by dollars and greatness by the census statistics, 
although, as in the burning of coal to run steam engines, more than 
three-fourths of the money was literally sent up the flue. When we 
acquire the regional outlook, we reverse this whole process : instead of 
considering separate products or resources, we think of the region as 
a whole, and we realise that in each geographic area a certain balance 
of natural resources and human institutions is possible, for the finest 
development of the land and the people. We cannot look upon coal 
as one thing and coal communities as another ; we cannot look upon 
financial concentration as one thing, and numerous urban slums as 
quite another ; we see, rather, that the crude exploitation of coal has 
always produced an unhygienicenvironment and a disorderly community, 
and instead of believing that this may be compensated simply by 
increases in money wages, we see that the need is for a different kind 
of community-planning, which will enable the miner to live at a 
considerable distance from the pit-mouth, and for an improvement in 
technology which will avoid waste by the distillation of coal, and 
permit the growth of better types of industry in mining areas through 
the production of electricity in the mine-field. Industry, education, 
housing, culture, recreation, are not separable activities ; they exist 
within a regional complex ; and this complex changes, as the land 
itself changes from coastal plain to upland, from valley bottom to 
mountain top. To recognise these regional wholes is the business of 
the geographer and the sociologist ; to plan for their development and 
better relationship is the task of the regional planner ; to live in and 
through the region itself, to make the most of its possibilities and to 
bring it up to the highest pitch of appropriate culture—this is the 
effort of regionalism. 


We can no longer ignore the region ; for the day of the pioneer, who 
under the colonial regime blindly laid waste a particular area and moved 
on is over ; and the period of ruthless exploitatior of the land and its 
people for purely monetary ends, as during the industrial era through- 
out Western civilisation, is drawing to a close. In every social operation 
the region lays down certain fundamental conditions. These 
conditions do not always determine the nature of the operation ; 
but no plan has any prospect of permanent success that is framed 
and executed without regard for the fundamental natural history of 
regions and cities. In France regionalism has meant a protest against 
excessive centralisation in politics and culture; it has led to the 
reconstitution of the provincial universities, and to the active economic 
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development of regions like the French Alps around Grenoble. In 
Denmark regionalism has meant the adaptation of Danish agriculture 
to dairying and export trade, the growth of Folk High Schools, and 
the achievement of a democratic culture ; in Czecho-Slovakia it has 
resulted in the formation of a new political state; in England 
regionalism has worked out a characteristic theory of civilisation 
enriched by a harmony of local cultures ; it has made plans for the 
political devolution of the constituent nationalities ; it has led to the 
collaboration of numerous local authorities in regional planning 
councils, and has created a movement, the Garden City movement, 
whose purpose is to reduce the congestion of the existing centres and 
to colonise the country itself with new cities, fully equipped for industry 
and culture ; in America, finally, regionalism began as an effort to 
promote conservation of natural resources, and, without a conscious- 
ness of its specific goal, has been moving towards more comprehensive 
activities. Behind all these various initiatives, there are certain 
common ideas. To examine them and show their implications is 
one of the chief reasons for this essay. Different conditions create 
different problems ; different problems require different methods ; 
different methods produce different results. In this recognition of 
natural diversities lies the vital and unifying element in the regionalist 
movement. 


Il. THe Recion as A GeocrapHic UNIT. 


WALKING through the countryside in U.S.A. one may find in the 
midst of an open field, cr at the corner of a woodland, a granite post, 
with the name of one State on one side of it, and the adjoining State 
on the other. This post is one of the points that determine the boun- 
daries of States ; one set of local laws prevail here, another set there ; 
on one side taxes are high, on the other they are low; on one side 
one may be hanged for murder, and on the other one may get only 
life-imprisonment ; on one side divorce may be had almost for the 
asking, on the other the law of divorce is severely exigent. Political 
boundaries of the ‘‘imaginary” kind have a hard and fast character : 
that is their convenience. They define the limits of certain man-made 
conventions and agreements, like constitutions and codes of law. 


\ There are times, however, when these man-made limitations are dead 


set against geographic realities. When this happens, they are no 
longer a convenience. 


UNDERLYING all our political conventions, our frontiers, our State 
boundaries, our various administrative districts, is the basic factor of 
the earth itself. Where men have lived on the land for many genera- 
tions, as in Europe and Asia, there is often a 4cfinite correspondence 
between the ancient political area and the limits of the geographic 
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area itself. ‘This is true, too, in the older parts of America ; for New 
England, with the exception of the upper portion of Maine, is a 
definite geographic region, and its two great highways, the Connecticut 
Valley and the Atlantic Ocean, have fostered a similar mode of life and 
a similar adaptation to the earth through the several States that they 
touch. Those parts of America that were laid out, however, after the 
Revolutionary War, had their limits frequently defined by act of 
Congress in advance of detailed exploration, to say nothing of <ettle- 
ment: the division of the counties of the Middle West, on the basis 
of rectangular section and quarter-section lines, and the laying out of 
States like Kansas and Nebraska into geometrical parcels, implied a 
definite indifference to geographic facts. 


Tuts kind of division was due to the fact that, in the eighteenth century, 
men frequently believed that all differences between people or 
regions were man-made ; they believed also that these differences 
could be wiped out by an act of legislature ; and although thinkers like 
Montesquieu were aware that Nature had formed patterns which left 
an indelible imprint upon communities, the dominant belief was in 
the man-made or political fact. Hence the belief in political units and 
political boundaries during the nineteenth century. The belief worked 
better than the facts warranted, because in many cases some sort of 
boundary, defining the limits of obligation or movement, is better than 
no boundary at all. But the political unit forced many institutions 
into moulds that did not fit them; and it is only after much stress 
and strain that we have arrived at the notion of fitting the political 
fact, likewise, to the geographic reality. 

Wuat is this geographic reality? What are the conditions that it 
imposes ? What is a region considered first of all as a geographic unit ? 


ONE may define « region by working upward from the smallest unit 
or working downward from the largest one. ‘Taking the latter method 
first, the geographer divides the world into five great land masses : 
Eurasia, Africa, Australia, North and South America. These broad 
outlines were first brought to men’s attention by the wide voyages of 
discovery which skirted and partly defined the coasts of these con- 
tinents ; but although there are large differences in the structure of the 
earth, and in the variety of animal species and the vegetation of these 
continental masses, one has only to examine their geology, climate, 
and vegetation a little more closely to discover that they divide, in 
turn, into great provinces, regions, and sub-regions, each of which 
is bound together by similar characteristics. If one adds man to the 
picture, as one must when orie comes down to details, the differences 
between areas become finer and finer, for it is no longer merely a 
matter of physical facts, but also of social heritage, with the laws, 
manners, customs, morals, and, in general, human history becomes a 
conspicuous factor in marking off one human region from another. 
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THE more thoroughly one knows the facts, the more keenly one becomes 
aware that unity and differentiation go hand in hand. As world-wide 
intercourse gave the Stoic in Roman times, and the ordinary man in 
our own day, the conception of the human race as a great collection 
of people whose underlying likenesses makes them at bottom one, so 
the intensive study of human communities shows one the other fact 
—that of differentiation, which distinguishes not merely between the 
white and the yellow man, but between the Mediterranean and the 
Alpine man ; not merely between these, but between the Italian and 
the German; and the differentiation does not end here, because 
within these areas of human culture the difference between a Neopolitan 
and a Florentine may finally lead to a perception of differences between 
institutions and the physical types of villages that are only a day's 
walk apart ; so that finally one reaches an irreducible individuality, 
from which standpoint one sees not a common Human Race, but each 
separate being as at once unique yet also in itself a microcosm. 


OnE may begin with the most highly differentiated social unit, the 
smallest human region, and work upwards to the continental areas ; 
or one may begin with the continental areas, and differentiate off by 
degrees into the smallest human unit. Between the continent and 
the historic village is an area sometimes larger, sometimes smaller 
than the political state. It is the human region. The basis of the 
human region is the natural geographic region—that which exists 
when man is left out of the picture. 


THE prime elements in the natural region are the geological structure, 
the contours, and the climate. Acting together, these elements 
provide the soils and condition the types of vegetation that can flourish. 
Exposures and temperature, together with the mineral contents of 
the soil, fix the basis for vegetable, and indirectly, for animal life. 
From the rich alluvial mouths of the rivers, and the heavy bottom 
lands, fit for a lush natural growth and, when man comes upon the 
scene, for intensive gardening, to the bare uplands, good at best for 
pasturage or to the poorer hillside where only the cedar can flourish, 
from the sparse, grass-covered sand-dunes, chiefly protective to bird 
life, to the heavy mat of mountain forests harboring all kinds of wild 
creatures, Nature provides a complex environment in which soil, 
climate, vegetation, and animal life with its insects, protozoa, and 
bacteria, all flourish together in mutual interaction. In any region, 
there is a natural balance of these elements. When we upset this 
balance by introducing a new creature, as the English sparrow was 
introduced into America or the jack rabbit into Australia, the whole 
fabric may become disrupted. Each region has its own configuration— 
its own special partnerships and associations. The tracing out of 
these basic relationships has been one of the grand works of these two 
recent branches of science, ecology and regional geography. The 
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sciences which have carried on this work with accuracy and diligence 
are scarcely a century old ; and the ideas they have brought forward 
are not yet common property. One may, nevertheless, attempt to 
summarise their chief results. 


Tue first result is the existence of the Natural Region as a fact. Within 
the limited Eastern area of North America the geographer distinguishes 
ten distinct regions. Each of these regions has its definite individuality 
of structure, its own “ physiognomy”; and on the basis of these 
resources, certain types of economic and human activity are appro- 
priate, and certain other kinds of activity—the raising of the silkworm 
in New England, let us say, or the specialisation in dairy products on 
the sandy coastal plain—can be accomplished only by an undue 
expenditure of human effort, if at all. With regard to the industries 
that are closely tied up with the natural environment, such as farming, 
mining, fishing, everyone is more or less willing to acknowledge the 
central geographic facts ; although, as in many farming areas in the 
United States, it may take more than a generation of experiment 
before the best economic use of the land can be discovered. But the 
geographer points out that what is true of agriculture or forestry is 
likewise true of the human community. Each type of region fosters 
its own special type of community. In the upland region, where 
power is widely distributed, where small industries can be run profit- 
ably, and where routes of travel are difficult, small communities, 
grouped around the waterfall, and widely distributed, become an 
essential part of the landscape ; whereas in the coastal plains a well 
protected harbour, which is also the focus of diverse lines of travel 
and trade routes, will give rise to a more intensive development of 
the land and a greater concentration of population. 


Eacu of these tendencies may pass beyond the point of maximum 
advantage and become a danger. In Italy, the Piedmont community, 
if roads are not kept under repair and if the population is exported 
too readily to the lowlands, may become sluggish and backward, with 
an unattractive community life ; the seaport, on the other hand, may 
become not merely reasonably concentrated, but congested, so that 
a poor type of environment, with badly crowded tenements and 
insufficient open spaces, will result from this excess of “ progress ” 
or “ prosperity.” Each region has, in effect, a natural balance of 
population and resources and manufactures, a8 well as of vegetation 
and animal life. When human institutions, like the operation of the 
financial credit system or exploitation for profit, upset this balance the 
results may be disastrous. The study of the conditions of soil, 
rainfall, and biological partnership, necessary to the growth of a 
particular species of plants, is known as ecology. So far this study, 
as an organised science, has been confined to the non-human com- 
munity ; the only comprehensive and systematic work that has been 
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done along these lines was conducted, under another name, by 
Frédéric Le Play in his great work, Les Ouvriers Evropftens; and 
this study deals only with divisions of the simpler occupations, and 
does not cover a complex community. Regional monographs, how- 
ever, are slowly providing us with the material out of which a science 
of human ecology may grow. 

Nor merely is the region a fact ; its individuality is also a fact. Each 
region has its own specific historic and geographic pattern, which 
cannot be ignored by anyone who would understand its life or its 
destiny. Take the State of Ohio, for example. The greater part of 
the State is glaciated ; the land is fertile; and a network of small 
communities distributes the population fairly evenly over the whole 
State, with here and there a further concentration in cities like Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati, which are on important routes of trade and 
traffic. There is a perpetual quarrel in the State Legislature between 
the highly cultivated and urban part of the State, which has stood, for 
example, in favour of social legislation, and the non-glaciated part, 
which consists of poor farming land, barely settled and cultivated, 
with no large communities, and with a high degree of illiteracy. 
The non-glaciated part of Ohio belongs by natural configuration to 
the State of West Virginia, which shares its general characteristics. 
Part of the State of Ohio belongs to the Corn belt, part to the Lower 
Lake Region, and part to the Appalachian plateau ; but the State has 
been districted by the legislature in such a fashion as to give an undue 
preponderance of political influence to the more backward part. 
How long these regional individualities can be ignored or subjugated 
to an antique political pattern is a pertinent question. Sooner or later 
our formal boundaries must be based upon functional considerations. 
The regional geographer points out what these functional considera- 
tions are ; and without his data our adjustments must necessarily be 
haphazard, and frequently they will work against the grain. 

Tue third fact that regional geography establishes is that natural 
regions, unlike political areas, have not, except in the case of islands 
and isolated mountain areas, any hard and fast boundaries. Some- 
times the change from one region to another is abrupt, like that between 
the Great Plains and the Rocky Mountain areas ; sometimes it is one 
of gradual transition, with intermediate zones that belong to both 
areas. This means that all boundary lines in black and white are 
arbitrary. Those between geographic areas differ from those which 
are laid out for political regions without respect to the geographic facts 
in that they mark—more abruptly than Nature does, no doubt—the 
distinction between genuine units. The units themselves exist, even 
if the lines that separate them must at best always remain a convention 
—justifiable only as convenience of thought or of practical action. 
The lines laid down by Nature are not perhaps as clear as those laid 
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down by man ; but they have the advantage of enduring longer ; and 
if our institutions are to endure, they must be formed in essential 
harmony with Nature’s patterns. 


II]. THe Recion as AN Economic Unir. 

Some of the eighteenth century school of geographers made the mistake 
of asserting that the forces of geography act directly upon the human 
community. This holds of relatively few things, like adaptation to 
tropical conditions ; but in the main a great advance was made when 
the French sociologist, Frédéric Le Play, pointed out that the environ- 
ment does not act directly upon man: it acts rather by conditioning 
the kinds of work and activity that are possible in a region. ‘The place 
does not determine human institutions ; but it sets certain conditions. 
In the game forest, man must hunt or starve ; on grassy uplands he 
must have recourse to pasturage or starve ; on rich valley bottoms he 
must plough or starve ; on coastal fiord he must fish or starve. In 
all the more primitive occupations, such as mining, quarrying, farming, 
and fishing, the direct operation of the environment upon the conditions 
of work, and the sort of social institutions that are appropriate to the 
dominant activities, are fairly plain. No one doubts that the livelihood 
of the fisherman depends upon the existence of fish, or the life of the miner 
upon the minerals which he can reach by means of pick or blasting powder. 


WITH the growth of machine industry and the concentration of various 
types of manufacture in great cities, remote from the sources of supply 
and from their eventual markets, we have lost sight to some extent of 
the manner in which the region itself perpetually conditions economic 
activity. In the basic industries, as distinguished from the derivative 
industries, these conditions still have a rigorous hold. Each region 
has its basic economic complex, which machine industry must conform 
to. It is absurd to speak of “ industry ” or the “ machine system ” 
as if the conditions that underlay its success, and the problems it faced, 
were the same in every region. As a matter of fact, machine industry 
developed first in countries where the enclosure of agricultural common 
lands threw a vast load of surplus labour on the market which might be 
used cheaply ; and it has worked best in regions where the doctrines 
of thrift and labour and self-help have been inculcated by the prevailing 
schools of religion and morality. 

TuE uniformity of the machine system is no more striking, when one 
comes to look at it closely, than its differences. Even engineering, 
the most impersonal of the arts, and the one most susceptible, perhaps, 
of accurate mathematical formulation, differs considerably in its products 
from region to region, depending upon whether man-power is cheap, as 
in France, or raw materials are cheap, as in America. So much, then, 
for the notion that industry has now transcended its regional limitations. 


Wuart is the capital economic function of a region? How, in other 
words, does the earth itself act as an economic agent? The prime use 
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of a region is to capture sunlight and to convert it into forms that are 
useful for animal and human existence. The amount of food, fuel, 
and useful materials that are available determines the economic 
possibilities of a region, although the actualities themselves may be 
considerably above or below the possibilities, depending upon the way 
that human art and ingenuity has treated these basic resources, and 
has made up for its poverty in certain directions by importation from 
more favoured areas. The capturing of sunlight does not depend 
alone upon the amount of sun the earth receives: were that true, 
the Sahara might be the richest province of Africa. It depends upon 
geological facts, which determine whether there are ancient coal 
deposits and petroleum wells, or young swift streams and waterfalls ; 
it depends upon the amount and quality of the forest cover, and upon 
the kinds of plants and domestic animals that have been introduced 
by man ; as well as various other agents like canals, irrigation ditches, 
terraces, or agricultural machinery which increase the yield of energy. 
The introduction of alfalfa into the irrigation districts, or of dry 
farming methods in the great plains, turned those regions from regions 
of difficulty to regions of increment; these adaptations altered the 
local possibilities for human life. Similarly, the development of the 
turbine engine and the dynamo has turned isolated mountain areas, 
fit only for forest industries and pasture, into potential industrial 
regions of great value, through the use of falling water. 


A REGION that ceases to perform any of these primary economic 
functions is driven towards a kind of parasitism upon other regions 
that do perform them. This, in effect, is the course taken by both 
England and New England during the nineteenth century. Their 
highly urbanised populations ceased to produce anything like enough 
raw materials and agricultural produce for the upkeep and maintenance 
of their communities. Of necessity such a condition is a temporary 
one ; it rests upon a lead that these regions had in adapting the methods 
of modern factory organisation. Industrialism, in its spread and 
development, has however become world-wide in its applications ; 
and when the exploited regions—like the Middle West of the United 
States, which once supplied corn and hogs in return for the manu- 
factured goods of the East—adopt the machine technique for themselves, 
the exploiting region must eventually lose its markets, and with this, 
the security of its base of supplies. The reaching out for foreign 
markets, and the contest for undeveloped areas and spheres of influence, 
must be explained geographically as the desire of unstable, over- 
urbanised communities to ensure markets to dump their goods into, 
and productive areas to produce their raw materials. 


Tue distribution of population in a region and its layout of industries, 
must be based upon a knowledge and respect for its fundamental 
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economic resouces. Where these are undeveloped, misused, or 
destroyed, the economic foundations of regional life are sapped. 


Now, in America, the people have gone successively through these three 
states, in almost every part of the country. Except for isolated settle- 
ments, the greater part of America was undeveloped economically 
before the white man came ; what economic elements were present, 
as in the agricultural adaptation of maize, potatoes, pumpkin, tobacco, 
and various other useful plants, were the remains of the high civilisation 
which was passing into decay in Peru and Mexico, and had already 
ceased to exist in Central America. During the first hundred and 
fifty years. of its settlement, the natural resources of the seaboard 
region were used with thrift and with a view to their permanent 
cultivation. Out of the balanced exploitation of resources grew an 
integrated regional life which came to its fullest consummation, 
economically speaking, around 1850. The New York State Housing 
and Regional Planning Commission has showed by successive maps 
the development of New York State, culminating in the widely dis- 
persed system of highroads and canals and water wheels, which by 
1850 bound all the smaller communities together, formed a close 
network that covered the State and gave them the basis for a permanent 
livelihood through local manufacture and agriculture. Local resources, 
mines, quarries, waterfalls, orchards, fields, and forest were fully 
utilised ; local manufactures prospered except in the textile industries, 
where the competition of England and later, New England, was severe. 


Tus balanced economic regime was upset by three factors. One was 
the movement westward ; another was the development of the rail- 
road; and a third, which came largely as a result of the other two, 
was the development of a miner’s kind of civilisation. The movement 
westward was accompanied by the skinning of the soils, in order to 
get quick returns from a relatively small amount of human labour, 
before abandoning the land and moving onward : this process is known 
as soil-mining. It was accompanied by timber-mining, which removed 
whole forests, not by a systematic cutting which allows time for new 
growth through the rotation of the cutting areas, but by a single opera- 
tion which removed the whole stand of timber and exposed the top soil 
to quick erosion, so that further timber culture became impossible. 
Finally, during the nineteenth century, there was a great concentration 
of energy and capital upon the legitimate extractive operations of 
mining coal and metals. This was attended by the discovery of 
petroleum just before the Civil War and its widespread utilisation for 
light, instead of sperm oil, and later for fuel and lubricants in the new 
internal combustion engines. With petroleum came the opening up 
of large stores of natural gas in the same areas ; and the cities that were 
fortunately enough placed to be near a natural gas-well used that 
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resource night and day with a recklessness like that of the proverbial 
ne’er-do-well who inherits a fortune. 

It is necessary to emphasise the mining character of the whole indus- 
trial effort that attended the expansion of the machine civilisation in 
the nineteenth century ; for there developed a characteristic mining 
mentality, which had a great influence even upon industries and 
institutions not directly subject to the miner’s animus. Mining as an 
art is by its nature just the opposite of agriculture. The miner 
extracts: the farmer must restore to the soil what he extracts, or he 
can have no permanent crops and no regular return. The miners’ 
operations necessarily deface and deteriorate the landscape ; surface 
mining leaves pits and scars ; tunnels leave areas which may cave in, 
and at the very least, a heap of debris about the mouth of the mine. 
The miner builds a town which booms for a day and vanishes over- 
night ; for when the mine is exhausted, there is nothing left but a 
heap of debris—and the necessity for moving on. Agriculture, on the 
contrary, which is the capital example of all the orderly forms of 
culture, improves step by step the economic basis of the environment 
itself ; the agriculturist produces new varieties of plants and discovers 
finer adaptations to the soil and climate; he breeds his plants and 
animals in closer relation to human wants; the ordered woodland 
tends towards the park, the ordered meadow towards the lawn, the 
ordered cultivation patch towards the garden, and the ordered grouping 
of buildings in the farmstead and the village, towards the city ; each 
economic phase of agriculture has its higher form of culture ; and 
out of the surplus, put by from year to year, the matériel of a permanent 
civilisation issues. 

THE nineteenth century witnessed a spreading contagion of the miners’ 
mentality. In particular there took place what might be called the 
attack of the miner upon the farmer; in America the attack was so 
systematic and formidable and the conditions favouring a shifting, 
discontinuous life instead of a stable and continuous one, were so 
strong that the farmer and the woodman also became infected by the 
miners’ habit of mind and way of life. Soils and cities both suffered ; 
the first were speedily exhausted ; the second, jerry-built. 

DurinG the last forty years technology has moved rapidly in ways 
that do not harmonise with the methods of mining and coal indus- 
trialism ; and though the coal region is still the dominant pattern in 
economic society, it continues to govern by inertia, rather than by its 
efficiency. In the change from a “ mechanical phase” to an “ electrical 
phase,” as Henry Adams the historian put it, our habits and methods 
have not altered as rapidly as the technical processes. What are these 
processes, and what alterations in our methods of production and our 


way of life do they imply ? Lewis MumForp. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ORIGINS AND SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF HARLE- 
QUIN AND OF THE COMMEDIA DELL’ ARTE.* 


PANTOMIME and sociology seem far apart. But they come nearer 

if, seeking for the origins of Pantomime in prehistoric folk- 
drama, we find them in the initiative gestures and symbolic dances of 
an age that was not only pre-literary, but perhaps even pre-linguistic. 
And Harlequin, the chief actor, or protagonist, of Pantomime, then 
emerges as a figure of high significance for sociology. 


WHATEVER its original source, Pantomime flowered on the classical 
stage, especially of ancient Rome, and again in medieval times, and 
it had its place in the revival of Greek culture that we know as the 
Renaissance. Professor Geddes has suggested that Harlequin is, as 
medizval jester, the character who performs the combined functions 
of critic and caricaturist. If so, then is he not indeed himself a fore- 
runner of the sociologist, criticising not only society, but every type 
of human being in his jests and philosophisings ? As master of the 
revels, and with license accordingly, he is seen staging, with pungency, 
a criticism of the life of his period. 


History indeed shows this Harlequinade to have been a very different 
thing from the meaningless Christmas plays we know, and Harlequin 
is in reality very much more than the familiar buffoon dressed in 
jazz pattern and spangles. 


TuereE is, of course, a literature of the Harlequinade, and Gordon 
Craig has published many articles about it in his journal, THe Masx, 
with illustrations of the true costumes used. In 1915, Maurice Sand 
published the History oF THE HARLEQUINADE in two volumes, now 
out of print. 


AsoutT fifteen years ago, while in Florence, independently of these 
authorities, I began my research into the subject, and I was lucky 
enough to pick up for a song four volumes of the plays produced by 
the King’s Italian Players at the Court of Louis XIV. I have recently 
translated and arranged for the modern stage episodes from these 
plays which are collectively known as “ The Commedia dell’ Arte.” 
One act of this arrangement was played a couple of years ago at a 
well-known London Cabaret Club, and a few weeks ago the whole 
thing was produced by Miss Irene Lewisohn at the Neighbourhood 
Playhouse, New York, and its success has shown that there is a taste 
there for subtle comedy, despite Broadway vulgarities. So modern 
are these old plays, that one critic thought the whole thing had been 
rewritten in America! While another calls them the merriest thing 
in New York. 


* A paper read to the Sociological Society at the Royal Society Rooms, 7th May, 1927. 
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We have a scene among conscientious objectors who did not go to 
the war in Flanders : We have a scene in a Divorce Court, Harlequin 
himself, disguised as the great God Hymen, officiating as the Divorce 
Judge ; his entry preceded by all the joys and pleasures, and followed 
by all the griefs and troubles ; while the old stage directions say that 
the court must be decorated with all the utensils used in bringing up 
babies! In another scene the lady of society, Isabelle, says “ it is 
no longer the fashion to embarrass oneself with a reputation ;”’ a line 
which, like so many lines in the plays, might have been written by 
Noei Coward to-day. In another scene Harlequin comes in on a 
hobby-horse, the survival of the winged Pegasus, saying of himself, 
“ IT am Greek, or partly Greek,” and he grieves over his fallen state 
and his rags and tatters. 


THINK a moment about the origin of the word “ Harlequin,” a strange 
word, the root of which is lost in antiquity and planted in mystery. 
The Oxford dictionary refers to the Italian “ Arlecchino,” and says 
“etymology dubious.” Sand says: “ It has been pretended that 
this Zany was without doubt protected by the first President of Parlia- 
ment (in Paris) Achille de Harlay, and his comrades called him 
Harlequino, meaning thereby protégé of Harlay.”” My own version 
differs slightly. I have reason to believe that the Harlequinade passed 
through England, and that its leader was intimate with the Harley 
family, probably that of the Earl of Oxford and the founder of the 
Harlean Library. The Italians, as you know, have a passion for 
nicknames, and they simply nicknamed their leader “ Arlecchino ” 
because he was so often with the Harleys. Certain authorities think 
the word is a play upon “ Hercules,” and there is some sense in this, 
as Harlequin claims Greek descent, thinks of himself as a fallen god, 
and pretends to super-human versatility and prowess. Some think 
the word comes from the old French “ Hellequin” or Demon, or 
the Anglo-Saxon “ Hella Cynn” or people of Hell. I consider this 
to be a guess in the dark, since the Commedia dell’ Arte is Italian, 
and not French or Anglo-Saxon, although I believe in 1521 Harlequin 
was called “ Herelquinus.” 


THE first appearance of the Commedia in France was at the time of 
Henri IV., when Richelieu caused a troupe of Italian players to come 
to Paris. This troupe went from the court of Florence to that of 
Elizabeth, leaving in England as everlasting souvenir, the characters 
of Punch and Judy, and the Clown. And, of course, the real clown 
is the sociological jester of Shakespeare and not at all the clown of our 
Circus or Pantomime. He is, in Shakespeare, the English version of 
Harlequin, who breaks out again in the character of Puck. 


TuRN for a moment to the history of this Italian troupe. At the 
Courts of the Renaissance Dukes in Italy there was always a Court 
Fool, who had a poet’s license, and criticised society : it appears that 
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the last of the great fools was called “ Il Zoppo ”’ because he was lame, 
and at the Court of the Medici he became famous on account of the 
impromptu charades he arranged. A Spanish Princess writing home 
from Florence greatly praised these charades, which were evidently 
an innovation at Court, though long known among village folk. I! 
Zoppo died, and the Medici despaired of replacing him until they found 
and engaged a travelling company of players which had already made 
its name in Venice. Their leader was Martinelli, and he improved 
upon Il Zoppo’s charades by presenting the Commedia dell’ Arte, 
thought to be his own invention. So famous did he become that he 
was known through Europe as “ The King of Mirth.” He and his 
company were lent by the Duke to Elizabeth of England, and again 
lent to Henri IV. of France, where they remained. They introduced 
to Paris not only the comedy upon which Molitre was brought up, 
but also the first Italian Ballet, Italian Opera, and Fireworks. For a 
decade they reigned supreme, and the Boulevard des Italiens is named 
after them. Then French Comedians sprang up in competition, and 
jealousies arose between the rival companies, so fierce that the French, 
with armed guards, would storm the Italian Theatre and break up the 
furniture. At last they succeeded in driving the Italians away and the 
Comedie Francaise was founded. 


But with the driving out of the Commedia dell’ Arte, spontaneous 
drama came to an end. For these Italian players never wrote their 
plays, which were in the nature of charades. The company would 
meet, perhaps at dinner, and an idea would occur to them, they would 
scribble it down on a sheet of paper, and hang that in the wings of 
their stage. The same night they would throw on the disguises 
needed, and going on the stage before the assembled court, they would 
proceed to speak their parts out of their heads, spontaneously, like 
children at charades. They mocked at the French actors, calling 
them no better than Parrots. It was only towards the end of their 
triumphs that one of these Italian players took down about forty of 
their plays, which were afterwards printed and published in Amsterdam. 


But the Harlequinade, as Harlequin himself says, did not start with 
the Italian Renaissance. Sand tells how the Greeks put on the 
stage all the inhabitants of the earth known to them, including even 
African Slaves, and he suggests that these slaves may have brought 
the character of Harlequin to Greece ; a suggestion based, | think, 
on the fact that Harlequin in olden days usually made half his face 
brown instead of wearing the black mask which came later ; a mask 
originally designed by Michel Angelo, who copied it from a Greek 
Satyr for him. In 1776 Marmontel said that it is possible an African 
Negro was the first model for this character, the most bizarre and 
amusing in the Theatre, in whose plays may be traced all the types 
found in Moliére’s works. 
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Tue Greeks used a character clad in the skin of a goat, or the skin 
of a tiger, variegated in colour, which clung closely to his body ; he 
was armed only with a wooden staff, his head was shaven, covered by 
a white hat, his face hidden by a brown mask ; he was called by the 
vulgar “the Young Satyr,” and I think he was the first European 
Harlequin. But I have seen in the West Indies a negro play, done 
by sponge-fishers for themselves, in which there appeared a character 
of this type, often invisible, writing on the wall, with fur-clad fingers, 
all that took place amongst the mortals in the play. This leads me 
to suppose that Harlequin’s origin is lost in the mysteries of primeval 
life in Central Africa. In fact, that he, like Art, is common to the 
human race and has always existed. 


Tue Greek comedy, influenced in this by its African Slaves, dressed 
the lenones or procurers in variegated costumes, some, I think, after 
the manner of Mercury; and Sand traces Harlequin to Mercury, and 
imagines this to be the origin of his variegated dress. Another thing 
that likens him to the God of Speed and Youth is that he wears tradi- 
tionally a rabbit’s tail in his hat. The hat when on the head renders 
him invisible, and the tail which decorates it is a symbol of the capacity 
to run quickly, and of courage. His baton, used now only to slap 
people on the back, is really a staff, which, when he points it at anyone, 
im~ sls them to do his bidding. Every part of his traditional costume 
is symbolical. Despite his mercurial character, one of his attributes 
(which has in modern times entirely disappeared) is constancy, 
symbolised by brown patches, which are never now seen on his dress. 
In medieval times he wore wings on his feet. All the other characters 
in the Harlequinade are Greek in origin. For exampie, Isabelle is 
said to derive from Diana, and wears a crescent on her forehead. 


‘THROUGHOUT the forty plays in my possession each character appears 
in various disguises, though invariably wearing its personal costume 
underneath ; some of these disguises are traceable to the types of the 
Atellane or improvised drama which was the fashion among the 
Romans about A.D. 540. So that, I submit, the writers who say the 
characters of the Harlequinade originated in the folk-play of Bergamo 
have not gone far enough back into history. I think Harlequin is as 
old as mankind, and that he is actually Race-memory, or the first 
historian ; witness the writing on the wall of all that occurs, in the 
negro play I have mentioned, in which he overhears all that is said, 
and records everything, grinning and criticising the while. 


GHERARDI, who arranged the collection of 40 plays referred to above, 
tells in his preface that one must not suppose that these are more than 
relics of the innumerable plays performed by the Italian Players at 
the Court of France alone. Gherardi himself, writing in 1694, records 
that the Italian Comedians learnt nothing by heart and that it was 
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enough for them, before acting a comedy, to have thought of the subject 
only a moment before entering the theatre, and thus, he says, the 
beauty of their plays is inseparable from the way in which they were 
acted. It was this necessity of making up the play by a sort of collabora- 
tion on the spot between individual actors, that made it extremely 
difficult to replace anyone. Gherardi says that whoever spoke of a 
good Italian Comedian in those days spoke of a man of parts, who com- 
posed as he went along all that he had to say in his part, and moreover, 
who knew how to play up to the other actors with whom he might 
suddenly find himself cn the stage. Such a man knew how to work 
his words and his actions in on the spur of the moment with whatever his 
equally versatile comrades might be doing at any instant, and who 
entered into whatever might be demanded by the acting of the 
others in such a way that the audience might think that this had 
all been pre-arranged. ‘This type of acting was the essence of the 
spontaneous drama. 


GHERARDI, living before spontaneous drama had come to an end, 
says of actors who had to learn their parts, that they were not better 
than schoolboys repeating the lesson they had carefully learnt, or at 
best they resembled echoes. Such actors, he said, are only comedians 
in name but quite useless and a drag on the troupe, and can be com- 
pared to a paralytic arm. He complained that, even in his time, most 
of the companies were getting too full of this sort of dead actor who 
had to learn his part ; whereas the great actors were like the great 
painters, who studied nature, and learnt that by heart, and who knew 
how to hide their studies by their art. 


THE scenes which were played in the Commedia dell’ Arte were mostly 
suggested to them in their hours of recreation. If any individual 
thought of anything he gave his ideas freely, without payment, to the 
troupe. It is worth noting that although he caused his collection of 
plays to be published, Gherardi says of them, that really they cannot 
be set down any more than ballet can be successfully recorded. In 
any case he makes clear that the whole thing was a satire on the life 
of the period, and a criticism, even a caricature, of human nature. 
For samples, take a play, given in 1682, in three acts, and called “ The 
Gallant Mercury,” Jupiter, Pan and Persephone as well as Harlequin 
being amongst the characters. Harlequin appears disguised as Mer- 
cury, seated on one of Jupiter’s wings. Another given about the same 
date was called the “ Palace Washerwoman,” and it has the familiar 
characters of Scaramouche, the doctor, Pasquinal, and Harlequin. 
The latter in this play dresses himself partly as a woman and partly 
as a man, and the scene is a street of Paris shops. Yet another one is 
called the ‘‘ Bankrupt.” In this play they laugh at themselves, at 
lawyers and doctors, favourite subjects of theirs for caricature. Ip 
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another play Harlequin is supposed to journey to the moon as Ambas- 
sador to its Emperor. The play turns Isabelle into a lady doctor, 
and here they enjoy themselves thoroughly, laughing over the medical 
profession. Columbine appears in this play as in many others. Then, 
again, you have Isabelle, as a lady Avocat, she being on this occasion 
the daughter of a doctor. Pierrot appears in this play, which ridicules 
the Legal profession. It is useless to attempt to read to you from the 
plays themselves, as that would give a false idea, as every sentence is 
full of double meaning. With elegance and refinement their sparkling 
wit dances over even the ugly depths of human nature. During the 
little performance we had, at a London cabaret, the audience were in 
a state of suppressed tittering from beginning to end, many among 
them ashamed to let it be seen that they understood what was behind 
the lines. 


Tue plays from which I arranged episodes are called “ La Cause des 
Femmes,” or “ Rights for Women”; “ The Divorce,” in which 
Jupiter comes down from the sky to see how the moderns arranged 
their matrimonial affairs, and Harlequin as the God Hymen acts the 
Judge ; 2nd “ Les Filles Errantes.” 


But the imagination of the troupe was not satisfied with the toying ot 
Gods from on high, at times they also descended into Inferno, where 
they had quite as much fun as on earth, if not more. Not content 
either, with using the Greek Pantheon for caricature, they ventured 
further East at times, and in 1689 played a Comedy called “‘ The Great 
Sofi of Persia,” into which they introduced, for them, the unusual 
character of an astrologer. Very often after they had produced a play, 
next night they would produce a criticism or parody of it ; in fact, 
there was no end to their antics, and no limit to the scope of their 
imagination or their wit. One of their plays has a title reminiscent 
of our own war years, which is called the “ Farewells of the Officers,” 
or “ Venus Justified.” The part of Vulcan is taken by Harlequin. 
The scene represented is the smithy of Vulcan, in which Venus is 
resting on a bed with four loving women to each man, and Mars is 
saying ‘ Good-bye ” to a variety of them. In one play which they 
called “‘ The Adventures of the Champs Elysées,” they had a cast of 
nearly fifty people, doubtless many of the parts were doubled, and 
they brought many of the Greek Gods into the centre of Paris. This, 
of course, was a caricature of the Renaissance. In another play they 
made AZsop minister of State, and brought him to the Court, and 
made Hippocrates into an old army General. 


In several plays they parodied fables of sop. There is one play in 
which the scene is set in Egypt. Into this they introduced several 
mute characters, curiously mixing up drunkards, soldiers, and peasants 
with philosophers. It is rather a neat touch making the philosophers 
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mute! They were not afraid to tackle the tremendous theme of 
Ulysses, setting the scene in Troy. You will find the reaction of all 
this in our own 17th and 18th century comedies. In “ The Country 
Wife ” several times a reference is made to one or another of these 
plays, and Gay’s “ Harlequin turned Judge” obviously shows the 
influence of the Commedia, for in “ The Divorce ” Harlequin appears 
disguised as a Judge. Words were not the only medium of these 
Italian actors. If their wit dried up for a moment, they would dance 
or sing, and, at the end of the old volumes I possess, Gherardi has 
recorded many of their songs. Their costumes and various disguises 
showed the same versatility of spontaneous invention discovered in 


their lines. 
AMELIA DEFRIEs. 





REMARKS. 


Dr. ArrHuR GEDDES said that Miss Defries’ paper told of a most interesting 
and significant example of the transition from the Mediaeval to the Renaissance 
practice of the arts. And at the same time it vividly reminded one of the 
problem of art which faces us still, in the society of to-day. 


Tue passage from more or less spontaneous and personal expression of 
one’s life by means of a tradition marked the life and art of medizval times. 
The imps and angels of the Cathedrals, for example, were the work of a 
free group of craftsmen whose “ architect ” gave general plan and guidance 
to the “ Master Builder,” who in turn supervised and held together the 
masters, journeymen, "prentices and people, without holding them under. 
Gradually though their skill increased, the craftsmen’s inspiration faded, 
their humour lost its savour, in the prosaic regularity of “ perpendicular,” 
the troublesome excess of “ flamboyant,” till there came a time when the 
craftsman had become the mechanical copyist from a paper “ design,” and 
the artist in him flickered so low that it has all but died. 

Tue interesting point, however, is that this transition was marked y a 
series of specific crises like that of the expulsion of the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
Thus it appears that in Florence, at the building of the Duomo, tension 
between the architect and the craftsmen rose to such heig..* that they carried 
their quarrel before their employers, the city council. The craftsmen, 
represented by the master builder, claimed their ancient medizval freedom 
in execution ; the architect, a Florentine trained in Rome, insisted on the 
precise imitation of his “ classic” design to the last detail. The master 
builder pleaded in vain ; overborne, not merely by his opponent but by the 
spirit of the time, he had to give way. The personality of one man stamped 
itself upon all the craftsmen’s work, and this man—it was Brunelleschi— 
should not merely be numbered as one of those who reintroduced the Greco 
Roman “ orders” into architecture, but should be placed among the great 
“tyrants ” of the Renaissance. He is the prototype of the modern architect, 
“ designer,” dramatic author or “ producer ” of our day. 


IN a few corners of Europe, as till lately in India, a traditional form of 
spontaneous art goes on. The orchestras of the Hungarian gypsies are led by 
a fiddler who may simply strike up a melody, or even an improvisation without 
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announcing it, yet his fellows will join in and follow in a way that stirs al! 
who hear. This implies not only freedom on the leader’s part and on his 
orchestra’s, but tradition, so that there is after all some limitation of choice, 
some law in their freedom. And this is true for traditional art and for all 
forms of traditional life. 


Ir is against this fixation of convention that rural communities, where 
tradition survived the longest, have themselves in part revolted, welcoming 
the breaking of custom and the incoming of new fashions, new individualities, 
new manifestations of life. 

Here then was the quandary of which Miss Defries’ paper gave a striking 
example. First in the great cities, now in the furthest villages, people had 
tired of a too limited spontaneity and sought in individual performance, or 
in massed performance subjected to an individual will, the newness, the 
individuality they wanted. Yet this, too, is having its end ; perhaps it is 
because the chosen individual, individualised away from the support and aid, 
the stimulation and agen of a society of actor-dramatists, of artist- 
craftsmen, of artists of life, could not survive the loss. Could Miss Defries 
answer the question in effect put by her story, and for which the present 
speaker had no solution :— 


How could we recover individual spontaneity yet link it up with a new 
community tradition freer than the old? For this tradition must be so 
well understood that all could act together ; and, at the same time, it must 
Pe faa free that each player, each artist, everyone, could play his part to the 
ullest. 





Tue Chairman, Sir Francis Younghusband, in thanking the speaker for her 
address, said that she had described a little example of what seemed the 
ideal society ; a group of people working together, each doing just what he 
felt most capable of doing, yet each fitting in with his fellows and playing 
up to them to produce a beautiful whole. He went on to tell of examples 
of spontaneous folk drama he had seen on the borders of India. For 
instance, on a shooting expedition in the hills, he had seen villagers perform 
a sort of charade in which one player represented a certain sahib stalking 
and firing at another player, “the antelope,” missing him, and angrily 
calling his gun-bearer a “‘dam-fool.” ‘This was such a success, not only 
with the village audience, but also in the eyes of the sahib himself, that 
others coming up for shooting asked for it, and this small comedy is now 
unfailingly played to every sahib who visits the neighbourhood. There 
seemed every reason to suppose that it would never cease, but go on till, from 
spontaneous drama, it had become quite a recognised and formal tradition. 














THE MYSTERY OF CHINA. 


DuRING recent years there has been a remarkable growth of interest 
in China and its civilisation among Western peoples. Chinese art 
and literature have at last come into their own and are being studied 
not as interesting curiosities, but as among the supreme achievements 
of the human spirit. Moreover, recent developments have caused the 
political and social situation in China to become a burning question 
of practical politics, so that the average man who knows and cares 
nothing about Chinese culture is forced to turn his attention to China 
whether he will or no. 


NEVERTHELESS, in spite of all this the history of Chinese culture still 
remains a sealed book to the West. No other civilisation in the world 
is so fascinating and so impenetrable. The fact that Chinese poetry 
and Chinese art make so strong an appeal to the modern mind only 
throws into stronger relief our failure to understand Chinese society. 
The whole social life of China has been moulded to an even greater 
extent than that of any other people in the world by the influence of 
a religion. The Confucian moral teaching and the influence of 
Confucian learning have so permeated society that they have become 
a second nature to the Chinese people, a psychic discipline that is 
no longer felt as something external, but which moulds every thought 


and feeling from within. 


It may be said that each of the great civilisations of the world is 
dominated or has been dominated by its own féligion, and this cannot 
be denied. But all the other world religions possess a common 
element which causes them to be mutually intelligible up to a certain 
point. They are all religions in the same sense, if one may put it so. 
All of them possess a theology, all of them recognise the distinction 
between that which is religious and that which is secular. However 
hostile they may be to one another, they share certain fundamental 
presuppositions. They are ‘ivstile, in fact, because they are com- 


petitors in the same field. 


BuT in the case of Confucianism all these characteristics are absent. 
It is not a religion in the Western sense of the word at all. It is 
unintelligible to us by reason of its very rationality, of its absence of 
all supernatural claims and of any theological teaching. And yet it is 
stronger in its hold upon society and upon the daily life of the people than 
any religion that we know. In other civilisations religion may control 
thought, or the priesthood may possess a preponderant influence on 
society and education, but there always remains a residuum of secular 
knowledge, and the possibility of some resistance to priestly influence 
on the part of other social elements or classes. 
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But in China, thought és religion, and the only learning is Confucian 
learning. The whole literary tradition of Chinese civilisation—and 
it is the most ancient and continuous tradition in the world—has been 
in the hands of the Confucian learned class, and outside this there is 
nothing save the scriptures of Buddhist monks and the fairy tales of 
Taoist magicians. 

Ir is only during the last few years that scholars like M. Granet in 
France and Herr Schindler in Germany have attempted to pierce the 
cloud of the Confucian tradition and to reconstitute the ideas and 
institutions of the more primitive stages of Chinese civilisation. 


As M. Granet has said, the official history of China is a result of the 
projection into the past of the controversies and ideals of a later period. 
The China of the age of Confucius was very far from being the 
Confucian China that the classical authors depict. It was a simpler 
society which still preserved the traces of a more barbarous culture, 
and at the same time it was more original and richer in creative forces, 
Nevertheless, even in feudal times, Chinese civilisation had already 
begun to acquire the spirit of formalism and etiquette that has been 
so characteristic of it ever since. 


Its religion may be compared to that of the Romans, alike in its merits 
and its defects—in its strong moral emphasis on the qualities of Pietas 
and Gravitas, and in its legal punctiliousness in the performance of 
official rites and ceremonies and the importance that it attached to 
omens and augury. Every act of public and private life was regulated 
by an elaborate ceremonial code. Manners were inseparable from 
morals, and the observance of diplomatic and political precedents had 
the importance of an act of religious ritual. Thus there grew up a 
class of specialists in ceremonial and tradition, and each of the little 
states of which feudal China was composed had its own school of 
ritual lawyers, as one may term them, without whose advice no 
important political action could be undertaken. Now the importance 
of Confucius consisted in the new spirit that he brought to this cere- 
monial tradition. His school was, like the rest, a school of ritual 
specialists, but instead of being concerned solely with the problems 
of formal correctness, he based his teaching on general principles of 
moral and philosophical import. For him the secret of the true 
performance of the rites lay in the complete conformity and adhesion 
of the individual mind to the conventional acts that were laid down 
by the ritual tradition. This is the great Confucian virtue of Sincerity, 
through which the individual participates in the universal order which 
governs not only the life of society but the whole course of nature. 
Thus the essence of Confucianism consists not in its ethical ideals by 
themselves, but in their application to the old ritual tradition of the 
pre-existing culture of ancient China. Hence the paradox of Chinese 
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civilisation, which never fails to perplex the Western observer. On 
the one hand its principles are so rational that they would not be out 
of place in the mouth of an 18th century French philosopher (as 
indeed the latter was the first to realise), but at the same time they 
find their practical application and exemplification in the carrying out 
of a multitude of rites and traditions which have their origin in a much 
more primitive stage of culture. Yet it is this paradox which explains 
the extraordinary permanence and continuity of Chinese civilisation. 
There has been no break in the Chinese development such as occurred 
in the West with the adoption of Christianity. We can imagine a 
parallel state of things, if Europe instead of accepting the Gospel had 
remained faithful to the official religion of the Roman Empire as 
rationalised and re-edited by a Cicero or a Varro. Indeed, during the 
Augustan restoration, when the ceremonies of a primitive agrarian cult 
were sedulously practised on principles of social expediency by men 
of high philosophic culture, we do witness an approach to the state 
of things that obtained in the classical Chinese culture. Nevertheless, 
the spirit of the Augustan revival was never either quite so naif or 
quite so positivist as that of orthodox confucianism. Roman religion, 
even in its most artificial phases, preserved a sense of the supernatural 
and the divine that was almost entirely lacking in the official religion 
of China. It is true that the emotional strength and conviction of 
Confucianism was far greater. It produced its saints, its ascetics and 
even its martyrs. But these did not sacrifice themselves to any super- 
natural ideal, but to the concrete ends of the social order. In no 
other civilisation do we find so absolute a subordination of the individual 
to the social organism, though the latter finds its ideal embodiment 
for the Chinaman in the Family rather than in the State. It has been 
well said that the national religion of China is an emotional cultus with 
its centre of gravity shifted from God to the idealised parent, so that 
in place of God being a “ Father-substitute ” as the psycho-analysts 
have taught, it is the Father who becomes a “ God-substitute.” It 
is true that the religious instincts, for which Confucianism leaves no 
room, do find ar inevitable outlet even in China. The extraordinary 
popularity of Taoism and Buddhism, especially during the Middle 
Ages, bears witness to the appeal of mysticism and supernaturalism 
to the Chinese mind, and for a time it seemed as though Buddhism 
might replace Confucianism as the official religion of the Empire. 
But the learned class, as custodians of the national tradition, firmly 
resisted such attempts. ‘“ Where was the sense,” asked Han yu, 
in a celebrated memorial to the emperor, “in worshipping Buddha, 
a mere foreign barbarian, who could not speak a word of Chinese 
and who was ignorant of the first principles of Confucian teaching ? * 


ULTm™maTELy the common sense and self-confidence of such men won 
the day, and the influence of Buddhism steadily declined until in the 
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18th century, under the great Manchu emperors K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien 
Lung, the Confucian order seemed to stand firmer than ever before. 
There can be little doubt that it would be still intact to-day had it not 
been for the forcible impact of Western civilisation during the 19th 
century. The old regime inevitably suffered a loss of prestige from 
its complete failure to withstand the material forces of the European 
peoples who had hitherto been despised as mere barbarians. More- 
over, however passionately the Chinese people might resent the aggres- 
sions of the foreigner, they could not entirely avoid being affected by 
the new knowledge and the new ideas which followed in the wake of 
the European economic and military expansion. Thus it came about 
that the very men who were the leaders in the campaign for national 
revival were those who were most under the influence of Western 
culture, and when they were ultimately successful the fall of the 
Manchu Dynasty was accompanied by the introduction of Western 
institutions and the destruction of the old Confucian order. 


To-pay the sacred rites round which the life of China had revolved from 
immemorial antiquity have ceased. The Son of Heaven no longer 
offers the great sacrifices at the winter solstice, and a bandstand has 
been set up in the sacred field where the imperial ploughman had 
opened the first furrow and inaugurated the agricultural year. Even 
the Confucian teachings no longer receive the old unquestioning 
allegiance, and a new class of students and politicians of Western 
education and modern ideas have taken the place of the almost sacred 
caste of Confucian literati who were the uncrowned rulers of China 
for more than 2,000 years. 


IT would seem as though the impalpable walls of custom and tradition 
which have made China a world apart have been suddenly broken 
down, and that the Chinese people was about to enter the modern 
world on an equal ‘footing with the Western nations. 


But for all this the deep-rooted, instinctive opposition of the Chinese 
spirit to the foreign civilisation of the West has not ceased, it has only 
changed its mode of expression. For the Nationalist movement, which 
began as a protest against Manchu misgovernment under the influence 
of Western democratic ideals, has become transformed into a crusade 
against Western Imperialism. 


It is, however, no longer a blind instinctive reaction like the Boxer 
movement of 1900 ; it appeals to general principles and employs the 
phraseology of Western liberalism and socialism. ‘This appears very 
clearly in the official statement of the Nationalist programme, which 
has recently been translated into English (CHINA AND THE NATIONS, 
by Wong Ching-Wai; Martin Hopkinson & Co. Ltd.). According 
to the author, the aim of the Chinese revolution is the destruction of 
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foreign Imperialism, which he defines as the process of economic 
penetration by the forces of Western Capitalism. This so-called 
“ Imperialism ” is a menace to the existence of all the non-European 
peoples. “ Its main effects have been to extinguish or enslave three 
and a half of the five great races of mankind, and to change the colour 
of three and a half of the five continents.” “The Red People in 
America, the Negroes in Africa and the Brown Race in Australia, as 
well as the Yellow Race in Central and Western Asia (sic), all are 
dominated by the European.” “ All Peoples who desire emancipation 
from servitude and deliverance from death must fight against 
Imperialism. There is no choice.” 


It is clear that these ideas bear a considerable resemblance to the 
doctrines of Moscow : indeed, there can be no doubt that the change 
in the attitude of the Nationalist party during recent years is due in 
large measure to the effect produced in the Far East by the Russian 
Revolution. The abandonment by the Soviet Government in 1924 
of the extra-territorial rights formerly possessed by Russia naturally 
evoked the enthusiastic approval of the Nationalists. ‘* Compare this 
agreement,” says Mr. Wong, “ with all our other treaties contracted 
since the Opium War. We shall then perceive the true natures of 
Imperialism and of Revolution: the one determined on an uncom- 
promising policy of encroachment in China, the other on the inaugura- 
tion of a policy towards her based on truth and equality.” 


It is true that this entente with Russia does not necessarily involve 
the conversion of the Nationalist party to Communism; indeed, 
many leading Nationalists have expressly denied the possibility of such 
a development. On the other hand, a steady increase of Communist 
propaganda has accompanied the recent advance of the Nationalist 
armies, and it would be premature to conclude that there is no possibility 
of its taking root in China. For the conditions in China and Russia 
are not so dissimilar as they appear at first sight. The Russian 
revolution itself can be viewed from two different points of view. It 
may be regarded as the realisation of a social programme of Western 
origin which is the logical development in the economic sphere of the 
democratic movement of modern Europe. On the other hand, it can 
be plausibly argued that the success of the Revolution was due not to 
its Socialist doctrines but to the complete break that it involved with 
the rest of Western Europe. It was the national revolt of a semi- 
Asiatic people against an alien civilisation which had been forced 
upon an unwilling country by a German dynasty and its servants, the 
drill sergeants, the bureaucrats and the engineers from the West. 
Lenin was Russia’s answer to Peter the Great. Each of these aspects 
of the Revolution is reflected in the policy of the Soviet. On the one 
hand, Moscow appeals to the proietariat of the Western countries to 
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combine in a class war against the forces of capitalism, on the other 
it has attempted to arouse all the peoples of Asia—Turks, Afghans, 
Indians, Chinese and Japanese—in a national crusade against the 
Imperialism of the West. 

Now this Soviet policy makes special appeal to China in her present 
situation. The collapse of the Manchu regime and the social order 
that went with it has left China temporarily without settled traditions 
and beliefs. The full acceptance of the ideals of Western liberalism 
and the representative government seems to imply the recognition of 
the superiority of European culture, and yet the antipathy to the 
foreign trader and the foreign missionary remains one of the most 
deep seated instincts of the Chinese soul. But in Soviet Russia the 
Chinese Nationalist finds an ally which is at once modern and anti- 
Western, which is equally hostile to the economic supremacy of the West- 
ern trader and to the religious propaganda of the Christian missionary. 
Moreover, the Soviet system with its combination of democracy and 
despotism, of secrecy and popular appeal, of violence and discipline, 
stands far closer to the oriental traditions of government than the 
individualism and liberalism of the Western bourgeois parliamentary 
state. And we must recognise that the main factors which render 
Communist propaganda unpalatable to the other Asiatic peoples are 
practically non-existent in China. There is no hereditary aristocracy, 
no warrior nobility, no regime of caste. Above all there is no strong 
religious feeling to stand in the way as in India or the lands of Islam. 
An age-long tradition has made the Chinaman a positivist who recog- 
nises social utility and practical expediency as the only ultimate laws, 
and the very characteristics that make Chinese civilisation appear 
artificial and slightly inhuman to the Western mind are in reality the 
evidence of a higher degree of socialisation. 


It is obvious that the victory of Communism in China would be an 
event of incalculable importance for the whole future of civilisation. 
It would mean the coming into existence of a vast anti-Western bloc 
extending from the Baltic to the Yellow Sea and gradually tending to 
draw into its orbit all the other peoples of Asia. ‘The European world 
hegemony has already been gravely shaken by the events of the last 
twelve years. What would the situation be if more than 400 million 
people are suddenly thrown into the scale on the other side of the 
globe ? The vast resources and population of a modernised China 
may well be the governing factor in any cosmopolitan order of the 
future, and if those resources were organised in a spirit of hostility to 
Europe, it would be the greatest possible menace to the continued 
existence of the current form of modern occidental civilisation. These 
dangers are certainly not entirely chimerical. Nevertheless, there is 
reason to doubt whether the changes that we are witnessing in China 
are really so profound as they appear at the moment. Foreign 
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influences have not been at work for centuries, undermining the bases 
of the native culture, as they have been in Russia. The main current 
of Chinese life goes on unchanged. Even the present movement of 
social unrest can be only partially explained by the influence of foreign 
ideas ; it also has its roots deep in Chinese history. 


Tue modern Chinese revolutionary is the heir not of Lenin and Karl 
Marx but of the tradition of the native secret societies and heretical 
sects, such as the White Lotus Society, the Sect of the 8 Diagrams, 
and many more, whose periodical outbreaks form a long and sinister 
chapter in Chinese history. In the last century, the Tai Ping move- 
ment, which owed its origin to a convert of the Christian missionaries, 
spread its propaganda of “the Great Peace ” throughout Southern 
China. Like the modern Nationalist movement, it began as a protest 
against the misgovernment of the Manchu Dynasty, and it also spread 
triumphantly over Southern China as far as Hankow and Nanking. 
It ended some ten years later in a carnival of slaughter and destruction, 
which is said to have cost the country a hundred million lives,* and 
the life of China went on its way as before. The modern Nationalist 
movement, even if it does not end in a similar cataclysm, may prove 
to be an equally transient episode in the history of China. The work 
of twenty centuries cannot be undone by a few years of political 
agitation. Although the rites have ceased, the spirit of Confucianism 
still lives on, and moulds the mind of society. The family with its 
ideals of filial piety and its ancestral cult, still remains the foundation 
stone of Chinese life, and so long as it is intact, it opposes a barrier 
alike to Russian communism and Western individualism. When the 
present storm has died away, there can be little doubt that the Confucian 
spirit, though not necessarily in its traditional form, will resume its 
former dominion. We must remember that hitherto Northern China, 
at the mercy of the militarist parties, has not made its voice heard, 
but it is the valley of the Yellow River and not the Yangtze Kiang or 
the river of Canton that is the true heart of China, the old Middle 
Kingdom, the original home of the Chinese people and the Confucian 
culture. And though the slow-going Northerner is inferior to the 
Southerner in mental alertness and quickness of tongue, he has usually 
had the last word in the fate of China. If the Nationalist movement 
succeeds in eliminating the Tuchuns and the Militarist factions and 
reconstitutes the unity of China, it will thereby make it possible for 
the North to collaborate with the rest of the country in the work of 
national restoration. It is impossible to forecast the outcome of the 
present situation, but whatever the ultimate result may be, there can 
be no doubt that we shall never understand the future of China unless 
we understand its past. CHRISTOPHER Dawson. 





* I quote Mr. Wong’s estimate. The real figure was probably not higher than 
ten millions. 
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SWITZERLAND: AN INTERPRETATION.* 


Mopern Statecraft is, in its origin and fashioning, a European product. 
It is perhaps the most characteristic upshot of contemporary civilisa- 
tion in Western lands. Yet a view of Modern Statecraft, seen in its 
essentials and discerned at once simply and comprehensively, is hard 
to attain. Accept the idea, widely held by observant philosophers, that 
Switzerland is, and has for long been, the political laboratory of Europe, 
—accept this idea and there opens a concrete mode of approach. 
Let us pursue this route of discovery through the past into the present, 
in the hope of returning to the problem of life-fulfilment with fresh 
illumination. 

Tue prevalent notion of Switzerland as “‘ A Federation of Communes ” 
answers the question what is Switzerland, and answers it incorrectly. 
Whatever Switzerland may be it is not merely a federationof Communes. 
Certainly it is a country of small political organisations called Com- 
munes. There are over three thousand of them ; and they are, in a 
sense, self-governing with a considerable range of control over their 
own affairs. And there is truth in the saying that these three thousand 
odd Communes are the real political units of Switzerland. Still it can 
be affirmed, only in a sense too vague and incomplete, that Switzerland 
is a Federation of these Communes. 


INSTEAD of beginning with the question what is Switzerland, it might 
be more profitable to ask first where is it? Well! Switzerland geo- 
graphically stands about half-way along the backbone of Europe. 
And by the backbone of Europe one means of course the long arc of 
knotted mountains that runs from the Gulf of Genoa to the Plain of 
Hungary. Another image may prompt us to picture the Alps as a high- 
pitched roof to the Continent of Europe. However, you figure it in 
‘uman proportions, this stupendous barrier of Alpine ridges has to be 
traversed, in the passage between lands of the North-West which open 
to the Atlantic and the Baltic, and Mediterranean lands which look to 
the Orient. To and fro across several Passes, of which the central is 
that of St. Gothard, nearly 7,000 feet above sea level, went an expansive 
stream of medizval traffic on foot and pack-horse. This precipitous 
central route of our European highway was called by the Venetians 
* Some explanation, and even apology, is needed for the publ pe 
It is a chapter torn from the context of an unpubl 
years ago in sequel to Science AND SanctTiry. The lems of life-fulfilment 
dealt with in Science anv Sancrtiry left a large that is, or should be, 
common to religion and science (taking both in their largest sense) little more 
than touched upon. One such problem is the political h. And, the pre- 
sent essay was one of several ters dealing with ie ° ways towards life- 
fulfilment through political thought and action. From Switzerland were taken 
some concrete illustrations. And an interpretation of Switzerland and its 
history is here offered which it is hoped may serve as a kind of sociological com- 
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Basel Street. At Venice was collected the merchandise of the East 
for transport across the Alps to various destinations, many of them 
centring on Basel, one of the Clapham Junctions of Europe then as now ; 
Lausanne having become another through recent railway developments. 


Masses of snowy peaks guard the Pass of St. Gothard. Towering to 
the heavens they proclaim the geographic focus at once of Europe and 
of Switzerland. Circumscribe that focus with a hexagon some 50 
miles on each face, and you demarcate the political frontiers of Switzer- 
land. It is a place about twice the size of Wales, or half the size of 
Scotland. But, as so often in the evolution of life, quantity may stand 
in an inverse ratio to quality on the scale of being and becoming ; as 
witness Palestine, Greece and more. So we need not be surprised to 
find one of the very smallest of nations occupying a foremost place on the 
highest level of political development as yet reached in modern times. 


In allegiance with each other through the Federal Government at 
Berne are the twenty-two Swiss Republics called Cantons. Conceive 
Bucks or Berks elevated to a self-governing State, and you picture on 
the map of England the area of an average Canton. The semi-inde- 
pendent Cantons, or States, indeed veritable component nations 
almost like those of Britain, since each with a history of its own, and a 
highly individuated personality accordingly, do their common business 
at Berne by means of an Executive, which may be compared and con- 
trasted with the Cabinets of the Great Powers. Perhaps no more 
symptomatic difference could be singled out than in this fact ; that the 
Cabinet Ministers of Federal Switzerland receive, or did receive before 
the War, a salary of £480 a year each, increased in the President’s 
case to £540. ‘That sum works out at about a tenth of the corres- 
ponding Trade Union rate of remuneration for Cabinet Ministers 
ruling in Great Britain. In this comparison you find no doubt some- 
thing of Swiss economy and simplicity. But you also find something 
more ; for there is implicit a criticism and a judgment. The criticism 
is directed upon current values commonly attributed to Centralised 
Governments. In the judgment is implied a positive idea about the 
co-ordinating of local and general interests. It is an idea that the 
harmony of diverse communities cannot be forced from without, but 
must spring from within. Those Swiss Ministerial salaries thus 
convey to the politician a practical message ; perhaps a moral, even 
a religious one. 


Tue problem of co-ordinating local with general interests, and more- 
over in the largest sense, is forced incessantly upon the Swiss by their 
place on the map of the world. Their country, as we have seen, stands 
at the cross-roads of continental highways which are world-wide routes. 
The head waters of the four significant rivers of Europe rise in Switzer- 
land, making their valleys the necessary. means of intercommunion 
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between the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, the Adriatic and the Black 
Sea. The French river system of the Khone and the German system 
of the Rhine both take their rise in the mountain masses around the 
St. Gothard Pass, as also do various main feeders of the Italian Po. 
And on Swiss soil not far off begins the representative river of Eastern 
Europe, for the Inn, when it pours into the Danube at Passau, is a 
mighty stream far exceeding in bulk of water the Danube itself. 


Tuesz valley-systems then, of Rhine, Rhone, Po and Danube, by the 
course of their waters and the lie of their contours, have determined 
the continental movements of Peoples, with their cultures and mer- 
chandise. First the roadways of man, throughout history and before 
and now in succession his canals and railways, of necessity follow 
as near as may be these waterways of nature. Thus it came about that 
in medizval times the central Alpine passes became nodal points of a 
world-wide commerce. There the traffic of Europe, Asia and Africa 
met, as at a planetary junction. And after periods of politically broken 
continuity, the tunnelling of these passes, following upon the cutting 
of the Suez Canal, has restored to Switzerland her central position in 
the pulsing movements of the human race. 


In this Alpine meeting ground of peoples, these crossways of their 
traffics and cultures, there grew up the idea which was once cailed Swiss. 
For that word, when it came into general use, meant not so much a 
nation or a place, as a mode of life. It was a synonym for Liberty. 
Wherever men were moved by an ardent desire for liberation from 
servitude they were stigmatised by their masters as Swiss. In analogous 
mood we call the avaricious and the truculent, swine. To be 
sure the word Swiss had a territorial basis. It was rooted and cradled 
in the high Alpine valley of Schwyz, which lies on the Rhenish 
side of the St. Gothard. And Swiss is of course just the French 
version of that German word. How these men of Schwyz leagued 
with the peoples of neighbouring glens and valleys for resistance to 
the exactions of Imperial Bailiffs, is an oft-told tale. Recall (for an 
instance of significant nomenclature) that they named themselves, 
at the outset, “ the University of the Valley of Schwyz.” 


To get the main issue into focus, we might recount how not so many 
years ago, the Crofters of Scottish islands, like Skye and Lewis, time 
and again have banded themselves to resist, even by force, the ordin- 
ances of Edinburgh lawyers, who in turn were obedient to examples 
or commands from London. Certainly there are differences, historic, 
natural and human, in the two situations. Innsbruck was in those 
days but a small Edinburgh ; Vienna a very minor London. And as 
for natural differences, certainly Scotland is cursed with a geological 
skeleton of hard and granite rocks which weather slowly, and yield 
thin soil with poor grass, and, in the wind-swept hills of the Isles, as of 
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Skye and Lewis, few trees or none. Switzerland is more favoured by 
nature. Its main skeleton is of a limestone formation, which rapidly 
weathers to produce an abundant and far richer soil ; whence its rich 
pastures and plentiful woodlands. But not less significant surely are 
the human differences. Those assertive Swiss, trained in the arousing 
school of nature, acquired all the rustic aptitudes. In youth they gained 
the skill and the prowess that go with herding, mining, woodcraft, 
agriculture and hunting. The defiant Scotsman had of old something 
of the same traditions and aptitudes ; but the Scot of recent times 
has been handicapped by a more modern “education.” He is fed on 
scraps from old intellectual banquets : he has become specialised on 
those dilapidated doctrines and confused pedantries of the decaying 
Renaissance which masquerade as modern learning. 


Wuatever the cause, how different the sequel. The Scottish Crofters 
after each communal rising went to jail; the Swiss Highlanders 
marched from victory to victory. In one pitched battle after another, 
fighting mostly against immense odds, they defeated the chivalry of 
Europe. This struggle for liberty lasted long. And before the final 
triumph of Freedom and Independence was won for Switzerland, 
the three Forest Cantons which first raised the banner of Freedom 
were joined by many others. But the secrets of success remained the 
same throughout. There was an over-mastering ideal of local patriot- 
ism. There was love of family and resolve of human independence. 
There was also a concentrated application of all the rustic skills. This 
latter resource was summed in two words which rang through Europe, 
everywhere a tocsin to repressed peasantries, a terror to monarchs and 
nobles—the Swiss Pikeman! Picture him, this redoubtable Swiss 
Pikeman, as he faced and hurled headlong from his sacred valleys, 
wave after wave of mailed and mounted knights, the flower of European 
chivalry, attracted by expectation of prestige and plunder from half the 
courts of Western Civilisation. These noble warriors, each a pastmaster 
in those arts of war which gave to coupled knight and squire an almost 
supernatural renown, gathered time and again for conquest of the Free 
Cantons. Always the phalanx of Swiss Pikemen overthrew them, and 
often like ninepins. In succession were encountered and undone 
many persistent aggressions by organised military powers. In vain did 
the Holy Roman Imperialism of Vienna, and the Burgundian Imperial- 
ism of Dijon in turn beat against the Swiss mountains. Somewhat 
different in kind, but no less futile in final effect, was the long-continued 
endeavour of Savoyard Imperialism to bring Geneva under the heel 
of Turin. 

THe earlier type of battle must be imagined in detail. The Swiss pike 
had a shaft 15 to 20 feet long. It was capped with an iron point, like 
the modern bayonet, said to be its successor. It carried, below this 
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lance-end, a great axe-head on one side of the shaft, and on the other 
a hook sharpened like a sickle. And how did the Swiss highlanders 
use these cumbrous weapons ? With pikes planted firmly i in the ground, 
and held in a grip of rustic muscle and sinew, the first row in the phalanx, 
if it did not break the charge of knights, at least checked it and threw 
the horsemen into some disorder. Then came the turn of pikemen in 
the hinder rows of the phalanx. To each his weapon gave three 
chances of a fatal or disabling blow. If the axe did not smash through 
knight’s helm or cuirass, promptly would follow a thrust with the lance, 
and if this failed there was still a third chance, for the sickle-like hook, 
in the final swing of a threefold stroke, might tear the knight from his 
saddle or also hamstring his horse. And, in either event, we know 
the value of a man prostrate in heavy armour. He was no more than 
a log on the ground. 


Ler it not be thought that the Swiss pike was a happy accident or an 
invention of genius. It was just the combined tool of the five rustic 
occupations followed by those pikemen. It comprised the stake and 
sickle of the peasant, the crook of the herdsman, the pick of the miner, 
the axe of the woodman, with the lance of the primitive hunter. 


ScHOOLED in the nature-activities of those highland glens, each pike- 
man was something of peasant, herdsman, forester, miner and hunter. 
So he wielded his composite weapon with the united force of all these 
occupational skills. No wonder this Swiss Pikeman became a terror 
to all the neighbouring potentates, Austrian, German, Burgundian, 
Italian. From terror their emotional response passed to admiration, 
and then to desire for Swiss aid in foreign conquests. To grasp the 
political situation one must recall that every monarch, and even many 
a feudal noble, was obsessed by the old Roman dream of imperial ex- 
pansion. To be a Czsar Divus in his hereditary domain, and as far 
beyond as arms could penetrate, was thus the ambition of every 
To secure bands of Swiss Mercenaries for keeping order at home, 
and making conquests abroad, became a fixed policy, in which the French 
Court and the Roman Curia most successfully specialised. The wars 
of the Renaissance were fought to no small extent with Swiss Mer- 
cenaries. The custom lasted down to the eighteenth century, and even 
into the nineteenth. Again and again were Swiss regiments and bat- 
talions found pitted on opposite sides in the battles of monarchic 
Europe. In Marlborough’s victory of Malplaquet the spectacle was 
witnessed not only of Swiss against Swiss, but actually of two Bernese 
companies matched in a bayonet fight, one brigaded with our Dutch 
allies and the other with the opposing French army. To this day the 
Pope has his bodyguard of Swiss halberdiers. And you recognise in the 
ornamental weapons of those magnificent “ beefeaters ” who adorn the 
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Tower of London the decorative insignia of an ancient renown. In 
them survive the glory and prestige of the olden Swiss pikemen, what- 
ever may be said of present efficiency. 


Tuus was begun, and continued for the space of two centuries and more, 
a process of creaming the youth of Switzerland for foreign military 
service. A career of adventure with security of pay, prospect of plunder 
and assurance of pension, perennially drew from the Swiss highlands 
the pick of their youth. A proportion of them returned in age, habitu- 
ated to the manners and customs of barrack and bagnio, of camp and 
court. Conceive the moral disturbances of a life alternating throughout 
the formative years of youth and maturity between the deprivations 
and excesses of military adventure. To these sources of defilement 
add the standing temptations of an era given to spiritual laxity, esthetic 
license and intellectual effrontery. And further picture these condi- 
tions as determining the thoughts and desires of perhaps ten to fifteen 
per cent. of the adult males in a nation during generation after genera- 
tion ; for there was said to be, at times, as many as 50,000 Swiss 
mercenaries in the armies of Europe. And this is not the end of 
the indictment. So keen was competition amongst foreign States 
for Swiss levies, that large sums were paid as annual subsidies to the 
Cantonal Governments for rights of recruiting. There thus grew up 
an organised process of pecuniary corruption which operated on the un- 
fortunate Swiss, indirectly through their own governments, and directly 
on the pick of their youth. No wonder Swiss venality became a bye- 
word amongst European ministers and ambassadors. Point d'argent, 
point de Suisses was their motto. The gross product, estimated in 
the terms and values of social science, might be described as a whole- 
sale reversion to the predatory life of the Hunting Regime, accom- 
panied by an inverted process, of, as it were, ob-selection and survival 
of the unfittest. And this reversionary trend, general throughout 
Western Europe, operated of course with particular efficiency in 
Switzerland itself. 


To be sure there is another side to the picture. Foreign military ser- 
vice indirectly endowed Switzerland with a fine art in a field where she 
stands without rival or peer. Swiss painting on glass for domestic 
decoration is a unique thing ; and this is how it came about. Every 
Commune periodically held its Tournament. The prizes were stained 
or painted windows emblazoned with the heraldic shields of the victor 
and his commune. Thus, through a happy bye-product of mercenary 
service, was learned a rare lesson in the means—still so little studied— 
of ennobling the common people, and moreover alike individually and 
in their corporate life. The lesson may be linked with the Reformation. 
Does it not help us to understand how the theocracy of Geneva indeed 
developed those essentials of secular democracy which fruited in the 
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Dutch Republic, in Huguenot, Scottish and Puritan character and in 
New England, whence the United States of America? The Reforma- 
tion everywhere tore stained windows from cathedrals and churches. 
In Switzerland these jewelled splendours of symbolism, put to secular 
use, compensated the religious desecration. 


RETURN to our main topic where we left it, at the interplay of Swiss 
culture, or misculture, with European in the earlier phases of the modern 
Transition. The Swiss, in their continuing exposure to its character- 
istic temptations, did but exemplify the descent of European civilisation 
in the decline of the Renaissance running concurrently with the Indus- 
trial and Financial Age down the slippery slopes of venality, militarism, 
and crave of a facile luxury. By contrast with the virtues of an heroic 
age, the social effects disclosed themselves in Switzerland with dramatic 
sharpness. Town and country, citizen and rustic, ceasing to be leagued 
in a partnership of communal aspiration, drifted apart even to the im- 
position of something perilously near to serfdom upon a peasantry 
systematically repressed by urban oligarchies concentrated on main- 
tenance and enjoyment of arbitrary privileges. ‘This process of social 
dismemberment, political strife, and economic anarchy which was 
dissolving the morals of Europe all through the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, can be observed and followed in the history 
of Switzerland as on a chessboard. Yet so too can the redemptive 
and countering movements. Witness the long list of lustrous names, 
that give Switzerland a foremost place in the Intellectual Enlightenment 
which gleamed through the later night of moral gloom. Rousseau 
and Pestalozzi are but the first amongst equals, even if that. There 
is the incredible Euler, who in a mathematical competition set by the 
Paris Academy solved in three days a problem to which three months 
had been allocated. The effort cost him a crippling illness, and thereby 
afforded one more proof that genius is the creative rapture of a fevering 
brain. Another feat of Euler was to complete (by delivering the goods) 
in three years, a contract with the Academy of St. Petersburg to supply 
enough Memoirs to fill their Transactions for two decades. Again 
there was Daniel Bernoulli, the Swiss Newton. The appellation arose 
in jest but remained in earnest. Meeting a chance acquaintance, the 
famous mathematician was asked, “ Pray tell me, sir, your name?” 
To the reply, “ I am Daniel Bernoulli,” the stranger mockingly riposted 
with “ And I am Isaac Newton.” This same family of Bernoullis 
supplied mathematicians to many a European University and Academy. 


But this leavening of other lands was almost a scientific custom of the 
Swiss in those days. There was a wonderful florescence of family 
genius. The Bernoullis, de Saussures and the de Candolles, are but 
the best known amongst the scientific dynasties of Switzerland. But 
the brilliant outburst of intellect which made the later eighteenth 
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century an “ Age of Enlightenment ” faded away or drifted into the 
specialisms of science, the sophistries of philosophy and the trivialities 
of criticism. It yielded no saving vision of unity in Switzerland or 
elsewhere. Unhealed of her spiritual wounds, Europe drank the poison 
of embittered anarchy. 


THE prevalent discord of feeling and emotion, conflict of thought, and 
clash of the arts were reflected in a growing strife of classes, and in 
deepening animosities of nations. To the wars of the Renaissance, 
of the Reformation, and of Eighteenth-century Imperialisms, now 
succeeded the wars of that Revolutionary Phase which is still with us, 
indeed in strange renewals. At the turn of the eighteenth century a 
fitting nemesis overtook Switzerland. In former times her sons had 
gone in their thousands and tens of thousands to fight the battles of 
nations with whom she was at peace. Now came the retribution. 
France, Austria, Germany, Russia and England, whether intoxicated 
with revolutionary delirium, or with its supposed antidote, though all 
of them at peace with Switzerland, yet converted her soil into a blood- 
stained arena, the first four of these five Great Powers by means of 
cannon and bayonets, the last by intrigue and gold. 


Nor Swiss arms, but the accident of circumstance compelled the foreign 
governments to withdraw their contending forces from Alpine valleys 
and fight their battles elsewhere. Switzerland thus evacuated bene- 
fitted little. She plunged into civil war. The issue was “ Con- 
stitutional.”” They fought because some were impassioned for a 
Federation of States, and others for a State Federation. The distinction 
perhaps leaves one cold. Translate it into the vernacular, and the 
opposing ideals emerge in the contrast of Staatenbund and Bundestaat. 
In the cause of Staatenbund multitudes of peasants armed themselves 
with stakes, hence the name of this civil war ; which her historians 
call the Stecklikrieg, or War of Stakes. Compare this with the Pike 
Wars of Switzerland’s heroic age, and you may discern the malady 
of a people under eclipse. Assuredly they had fallen from their level 
of rural realities into the slough and strife of urban polemics. 


It would seem that some aberration of the Modern Mind is ever 
driving our thought into the futilities of abstract controversy. A 
malign disease of social life is manifest. Whence comes it? Sociology 
indicates many lines of exploration. One of them searches the mental 
and moral deteriorations that set in, when peasants and herdsmen fail 
to develop their rustic aptitudes and ideals towards a living citizenship, 
and yield instead to the predatory temptations of the hunt. 

OF old, the men of Gilead slew 42,000 Ephraimites who said Sibboleth, 
when they ought to have said Shibboleth. The Swiss were more 


complaisant. They compromised between the claims of Bundestaat 
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and Staatenbund. The “ Unitarians,” or Partisans of Bundestaat, 
demanded a strong centralised Government, concentrated in one 
metropolitan capital, endowed and equipped with powers to enforce 
a proper national cult of “ The State,” the Bundestaat. Against this 
ideal, of a State Sovereignty inherent in the Nation alone, the Federalists, 
or partisans of Staatenbund, pitted their ideal of a State Sovereignty 
inherent in each of the older Cantons. What Cantonal Sovereignty 
had come to mean in practice we know from two centuries of custom, 
established during the almost unquestioned vogue of this cult. It 
really meant in each of the more powerful Cantons, that its capital 
city, acting through privileged families, guilds or corporations, reduced 
the rural communes to virtual vassalage. In the final adjustment be- 
tween Bundestaat and Staatenbund appeal was made to an occult 
Power which Revolutionary doctrine placed above all others. But the 
strange dogma of “ the Sovereignty of the People ” did not then win 
universal adhesion in Switzerland ; nor, indeed, until its mystic value 
had been demonstrated by another half-century of strife between 
Unitarians and Federalists, and between Town and Country, rising 
sometimes perilously near to civil war. 


Tue victory of Bundestaat over the rival deity was not won altogether 
by faith in the Sovereignty of the People. New instruments of political 
perfection were contrived to fortify that other dogma of Constitutional 
Politics, “‘ the Representative Principle.” The Referendum, or Right 
of Veto, kindled the ardours of Popular Sovereignty in the doldrums 
between elections. It also created occasion for symbolic expression 
and sometimes active affirmation of the plain man’s personality when 
Representative Assemblies stood arrogantly aloof. And the Initiative, 
or kick-off by Popular Vote, performed less frequently a kindred service 
of ritual arousal. By means of these liturgical developments the 
political system, as it won increasing vogue, naturally cast old religious 
controversies more and more into the shade. True there was a 
threatened renewal of the Reformation Wars in 1847, through an 
exacerbated controversy between Protestant and Catholic Cantons. 
But the Federal Government sided with the Protestants, and hurled 
upon the recalcitrant Catholics an army of 100,000 men with 260 
guns. The fighting lasted less than a month. For instance of waning 
religious ardour in contemporary Switzerland, there may be noted 
the public indifference to an actual excess of Catholics over Protestants 
to-day in Geneva, home and citadel of the Calvinist Reformation ! 


In the contemporary affairs of public life, Statecraft rules supreme. 
Alike do recondite causes and popular movements seek realisation 
through political and economic means. Switzerland reflects European 
tendencies in that as in so many other things. _Iss it not a fact of observa- 
tion that increasingly throughout modern times the peoples of Western 
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Civilisation have been looking to political action for their communal 
ways of life-fulfilment ? If so, then must we not say that—in every- 
thing but name—politics has become not only a sort of religion, but 
the prevailing and dominant cult of the day? An unwitting process of 
deification, creeping insidiously on during several generations, has 
brought into existence what is in effect, a ruling member of the popular 
pantheon. Who to-day does not pay homage either by profession 
of faith, or by exaggeration of scorn, or by affectation of Laodicean 
indifference, to the God-State? Bundestaat, Staatenbund, Deutschland 
ber Alles, La Republique Francaise, British Empire, Union of Soviet 
Republics, are all of them aliases of a deity created by the unquiet 
spirit of contemporary civilisation seeking in vain a social communion 
to satisfy the heart’s desire. His temples rear their towers or domes 
in every metropolis of the Western world. His ministers are housed 
in the ornate palaces of Bureaucracy. To multitudes everywhere 
Statecraft is Statecult. For these therefore the high road to life-fulfil- 
ment runs by way of State politics. And assuredly it is not to be denied 
that, if not miracles, yet great works, issue from this faith ; and that 
the incense of sacrifice rises copiously from its altars. The smaller 
States in particular show political achievements indicative no doubt 
of a real advance in the march of Aristo-democracy ; and Switzerland 


leads the way. 


Amoncst Swiss achievements in the sphere of experimental politics 
was a real initiative made and tried in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. The national capital, instead of being located and fixedly 
central in one city, was arranged to go the round of half a dozen. 
Zurich, Lucerne, Basel, Berne, Freiburg, and Solothurn were the 
favoured six. Geneva no doubt also would have been included had 
it not, by reason of complications with France, stood temporarily 
outside the Federal System. But as it was, six out of the eighteen 
Cantonal capitals, each enjoyed in turn for its year the prestige of a 
national metropolis, and received the incidental emoluments. They 
also experienced the burden and shouldered the responsibilities of 
a national State Government. It was laid down by the Swiss Con- 
stitution, framed in those early years of democratic fervour following 
on the heels of ecstatic hopes and heroic endeavours bred by the French 
Revolution, that the Central Government should have no rights of 
taxation. It therefore followed that the national expenditure for each 
year was borne by the Canton honoured with the seat of Government. 
Advocates of centralisation will no doubt contend that efficiency was 
thus sacrificed to economy. Yet the fact is that under this regime were 
initiated and executed some exemplary public works of that long-term 
scale which looks to future welfare even more than to present interests. 
The draining of a great pestiferous marsh between Lakes Zurich and 
Wallenstadt, and the embankment of the river Linth, are but two 
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instances of such communal activities initiated under the political 
system of a movable metropolis. 

ANOTHER item on the credit side may be mentioned. The Burgomaster 
or Mayor of each Directorial Canton served in turn as Chief Officer 
of the Federal Government. Thus in course of time would have 
grown up a unique tradition of skill in the problems of co-ordinating 
local and regional with national interests ; for here were picked men 
being trained by direct experience in the handling of both kinds. But 
with the fall of Napoleon the rotatory system ceased in Switzerland. 
It was in fact his genius that suggested it to the Swiss, as a means of 
preserving their rich heritage of regional aptitudes, and yet reconciling 
these with the needs of a larger unity. 


As if to illustrate the ironies of history, there flowed throughout Europe 
after Waterloo an Anti-Imperialist wave, which yet everywhere went 
to the concentrating of force into the hands of central governments. 
In Switzerland this tendency assumed various forms, often constructive, 
as in afforestation and roadmaking, and later in railways as now also in 
well-systematised hydro-electric developments. Yet strange aberrations 
of militarist type also occurred ; as for instance in the erection of sub- 
stantial fortifications amongst the highlands of the Forest Cantons, 
which could only be intrepreted as dictated by instinctive fear on the 
part of townsmen confronting peasant mountaineers traditionally 
suspicious of urban rule, and familiar with its tyrannies from long 
and bitter experience. 


NEVERTHELESS, it remains that Switzerland—with all her faults as here 
frankly exposed—by universal consent, has been and is, as the world 
goes, the model Republic of Europe. She stands as the vital lesson 
in modes and manners of Statecraft at its best. She has shown how 
peoples of French, German, Italian and other languages and cultures, 
and of mingled Catholic, Protestant and Free-thinking traditions and 
temperaments, can subdue those throbs of national animus which keep 
Europe in a chronic state of war, latent or patent. These twenty-two 
Cantons of Switzerland are indeed the United States of Europe in 
little ; and is it not an essential truth that every germ is by its nature 
asmall thing? Could we unveil this secret of Helvetic amity, and extend 
its spirit and its knowledge from Alpine heights and uplands all down 
the four representative river systems of Europe, would not the peace 
of our Western world be well-nigh assured ? 


SomE make search for the secrets of Swiss amity in early origins, some 
in political and economic adjustments, others in renunciations and ideals. 
Of renunciations one at least is conspicuous in the history of recent 
Switzerland. The older Cantons no longer seek to dominate and exploit 
the newer. Gone are the days when Berne openly ruled Vaud, and 
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the Forest Cantons unashamedly held Ticino like a conquered fief, 
which indeed it was. The accursed heritage of Roman Imperialism 
has been relinquished in Switzerland. Increasingly are the Swiss 
people learning to substitute, for the ambitions of an essentially pre- 
datory metropolis (which each State capital tends to become) the 
Hellenic ideal, that of free cities, and these, moreover, in quest of the 
Good Life. On this road the Cantons have to be sure long been 
travelling, but with many a lapse into the debasements that go, now 
with rustic reversions, or again with urban perversions. The history 
of Europe, both in its good and evil courses, is reflected and condensed 
into this chequered story of Switzerland. And now that, during 
several generations, the good has substantially come uppermost in 
these small States, constituting Europe’s model Republic, it should 
not be a merely Utopian inference that we need not despair, even of 
the Great Powers. 


In conclusion one might ask from representative individuals : What 
apart from its manifest political achievement, is the conspicuous feature 
of contemporary Switzerland? Engineers, and perhaps also Manu- 
facturers and Merchants, would no doubt point to the prodigious 
development of hydro-electric power, which seems to be accelerating 
that industrialisation of the country, which was begun a century ago 
by the steam-power of imported coal. But how different the social 
reactions of home-made electricity ; and not least in the supply of 
cheap and abundant power to rural Communes. Again, put the like 
question to Financiers and Administrators. They might instance the 
National Bank, with its ingenious system for co-ordinating Federal with 
Cantonal interests, and both with individual initiative. Educationists, 
again, will point to the seven universities of Switzerland. ‘That number 
sets a national standard of higher education, which if ever followed in 
England (leaving out Ireland and Scotland) will give us about 72 
universities. Our actual number, if we count in university colleges, 
is about a dozen. Finally interrogate those observers and philosophers 
of contemporary life, the Journalists and Critics. They might claim 
for a single Swiss daily paper, the Journal de Genéve, that an intelligent 
study of its one leading article throughout the round of a year would 
impart a more informed knowledge of current European movements 
in thought and action than can be gained from any other single news- 
paper in any of the great nations of Europe. 


Suppose, however, we happen to be more interested in the uses, es- 
pecially the human uses, of electricity and of money, of learning and 
of news, than in these things themselves. More searching questions 
will then engage the mind. One must ask: What human ends are 
served by current uses of electricity, and of money, and what by 
practical applications of learning, and of news? What enhancements 
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of life do they promote ?—or what debasements do they engender ? 
To what standards of life do the directors of money, electricity, learn- 
ing, news conform in themselves ; and what induce in others ? What 
vision of life (if any) inspires their purpose, in public services, in private 
activities, in business enterprise ? What kinds of people, and what sorts 
of city, town and village express their vision, or mask their lack of vision ? 
And suppose further we come to see that, in order to become good 
citizens, effective individuals, and noble persons, men must be well 
habituated in childhood and youth, to the rural occupations ! 


IF, as is perhaps unlikely, the reader be stirred by these unconventional 
enigmas, and even hold these antiquated views—now for sociology 
again incipient—then will he seek first for evidence in the simpler 
sources of social life. Penetrating into upland villages, for an initial 
survey of the interactions between town and country, we cannot but 
see that in Switzerland the normal highland fertility ensures a continu- 
ing emigration of surplus youth. Hence now, as in past times, there 
is a considerable human export to foreign countries. And what 
dominant intention to-day animates those who fare forth in quest of 
career? Well, the contemporary type of Swiss emigrant may be 
hard to define. Most observers however would doubtless agree that 
the predominant occupation which awaits Swiss emigrants is that of 
the waiter. Now it .s a melancholy fact of public ingratitude that we 
inadequately appreciate the Art of the Waiter. Yet, if you think of 
it, those who pursue that Art commit themselves to an occupation 
which is eminently pastoral to the shepherdless flocks who feed in 
restaurants and are folded in hotels. Admit this contention ; and you 
discern, in the substitution of Hotel Waiters to-day for Monarchic 
Mercenaries in the past, the reversal of that deteriorative process 
which once turned Swiss herdsmen and peasants into Hunters of 
predatory militarist type. A similar corrective at home converts 
Swiss Herdsmen into the Mountain Guides who perform a pastoral 
office for the multitudes of tourist immigrants in search of adventure 
on Alpine heights. For do they not rope us up and down their heights 
and then gently milk us at the bottom? Here then are natural adapta- 
tions—progressive, not retrogressive—of an expanding rural population. 
They are adjustments to urban needs made by rural folk, and, moreover, 
in terms of their own proper and traditional aptitudes, those of the 
vigilant guardianship of life. 

Hence also a further social reaction. The other rustic types, such 
as foresters and miners, naturally gravitate to service under peasant 
and herdsman leadership. They evade, or counter hunting temptations 
by response to the call of pastoral ideals. Hence there follows, in 
many a Swiss village, such a betterment of environment, and such an 
uprise of civilised and educated population as to convey the irresistible 
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impression of an advancing prosperity ; and be it noted, one cleanly, 
neat and orderly but by no means careless of higher things. 


Wuat next of Swiss towns and cities reckoned in the values of this 
mode of social vision? Like those of Europe in general, Swiss towns 
and cities suffer grievously from the disorder and overgrowth impressed 
on them by our Industrial and Financial Age. Yet assuredly the Swiss 
commence to grapple, in their stout, shrewd way, with specific urban 
maladies ; and their methods, when scrutinized, will be seen to com- 
bine civic skills with peasant and pastoral impulses towards life- 
maintenance and improvement. Yet there as elsewhere the larger 
resources of Civic Science are but beginning to be explor=d and applied. 


Tue old religious ideal—of an integral vision, uniting town and country 
in a communal endeavour after the Good Life—is but slowly being 
recovered, in Switzerland as elsewhere. Still, Swiss citizenship is 
visibly moving forward from the abstractions of partisan politics to 
the realities of life-fulfilment ; and above all by rhythmic interplay 
between town and country. As this path of progress is pursued, so 
may the nation hope to become not simply a Federation of Communes, 
but a vital integration of Communities. And meantime the relative 
independence of Commune and Canton preserves intact those vital 
sources of creative personality which are the life-blood of Civilisation. 


THESE are generalities. For serious study of Swiss Citizenship we 
need a concrete case, and no better or more representative type for 
Europe and for the world at large can be found than Geneva.* 


Victor V. BRANFORD. 


Note on THE Swiss Pre. A friendly critic, to whom a proof of the above 
paper was submitted, writes :-— 


“] DISAGREE with your account (on page 308) of the three blows with the 
Swiss Pike, although I know nothing whatever about it. Speaking pure 
@ priori, I should say that the first blow would be a swinging thrust wi 
the lance-end. If this missed, the pike would be more or less vertical, 
according to its own weight and the strength of the thrust, so that the 
second blow would be the down stroke with the axe. In your account 
you reverse this. Certainly the process I describe is the one I was taught 
in practice to use in bayonet-fighting. ‘There if the thrust with the point 
missed, one had to follow the stroke right through until the swing brought 
the butt of the rifle over one’s head when it could be smashed down as 
a club.” 


“Review of October, 
World in Chains.” 


*A stidy of Geneva in this sense appeared in the SocioLocicat 
1923 (Vol. XV., No. 4), under the title of “A Free City anda 
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THE BRENNER REGION: by Dr. Johann Sélch. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Amonc the passes which connect the Po Valley, and thus the Apennine 
Peninsula, with Central and Northern "urope, the Brenner has been 
for centuries the most important. For a long time it alone served 
for the traffic between the countries on the northern and southern 
sides of the Alps. In the gloom of prehistoric times tribes and single 
travellers had already crossed it. Even at that time some settlements 
had sprung up along the primitive track. The Brenner was the route 
of the Cimbri invading the Po valley at the close of the second century. 
In the time of the Romans a road was constructed through the pass, 
and it was crossed by the Roman forces destined for the frontier posts 
of the Empire on the upper Danube. Under the Romans the number 
of settlements increased, and some of them grew to small towns. In 
the Middle Ages the Brenner was the highroad used by the German 
Kings on their way to Italy; over it soldiers marched ; merchants, 
artists, pilgrims, and other wayfaring folk travelled to the ever 
alluring sunny south. Other Alpine passes did not begin to compete 
with the Brenner till modern times, after railways were constructed. 
Even then the St. Gotthard alone became a serious and victorious rival. 


Tre INFLUENCE OF NATURAL FEATURES: (a) Passes. 


SEVERAL features explain the special position of the Brenner 
Pass in the geography and history of the Alps and the history of the 
relations between the southern and northern countries. 


(1) It is the lowest saddle (1,370 m.) in the curve of the Alps, from 
the Maritime Alps in the west to the Carinthian Passes in the east. 
The perpetual snow lying in its vicinity is about 2,800 m., and the 
pass is clear of snow from about the beginning of April till the end 
of November. 


(2) It may be passed in a single ascent ; the slope is neither high nor 
difficult from either side. Innsbruck, the chief city of the Tirol, lies 
580 m. above sea-level at its northern end. From here the Brenner 
road rises to the pass by two steps: the first is the step to the Wipp 
valley dissected by the River Sill, and the second is the step to the 
height of the saddle. Topographically this is a gap declining— 
gradually at first—to the south; morphologically it is a notch in a 
transversal depression of the Alpine summit level. The gap ends to 
the south with another step above the Pflersch valley; a second, 
smaller one, leads into the basin of Sterzing. This basin is closed 
to the south by a defile called “ Sachsenklemme.” Through its 
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granite, the river Eisack, which leaps down in a gay waterfall to the 
Brenner gap from the heights on its western side, and turns southward 
down the valley, has opened its way into the warmer basin of Brixen. 
The whole furrow 
The REGION of the BRENNER Pass | between the step 

——— — above the Inn 
jm Valley and the 
defile above Brixen 
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place-name em- 
braces the whole, 
“ Wipptal.” 


(3) The Brenner 
Pass forms the 
shortest connec- 
tion between Nor- 
thern Europe and 
particularly Nor- 
thern Germany, 
Saxony, and 
Med Bavaria on one 
side, and Venice, 

00 M. Florence, Rome, 
; . and Southern Ital 

E@ Over 2000 M. ¢~ Terminal Moraine. | 4 Southern Taly 


Reproduced by kind permission of the Publishers, Engelhorn, Munich, situated 
Stuttgart, from the Map on page 242 of Krebs, “ er- as it is far away on 
kunde der Osterreichischen Alpen,” 1913. the upper German 
plains, functions among other things as a centre collecting roads leading 
to the Brenner; the united strands run to the Inn valley and through 
the defile of Kufstein to Innsbruck. Here within the Alps comes the 
final junction of routes from the north: the way through the lower 
Inn valley meets here the road over the saddle of Seefeld (with its 
ancient traffic from Augsburg) and the road over the Fernpass with 
its connections from Suabia. Compared with the main railway line 
through the lower Inn valley these routes are to-day, however, only of 
small importance. In the south the roads converge on several places : 
beyond the southern slope of the Alps there is Verona, a main focus 
of traffic ; inside the Alps Trent is the most important centre, for to 
that town open several valleys and passages inside the Southern Alps, 
and also in it the road from Verona meets the road from Venice. 
Further at Botzen and Brixen (or Franzensfeste) much frequented roads 
run into the Brenner road. This difference between the ways of 
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ing traffic north and south of the pass is caused by the arrange- 
ment of the valley system, as may be seen from the map. 


(4) THe main river on the southern side, the Etsch (Adige), like the 
Inn on the north, does not flow from the Brenner Pass itself. Its upper 
course, the Vintschgau, leads from Botzen up tc’ the Reschen Pass, another 
very low pass over the Central Alpine divide, not much higher than the 
Brenner (1,510 m.). But this Reschen Pas; is a roundabout route 
for traffic from the lower Etsch valley to the nc rthern side of the Alps ; 
it is a more direct route only from the Adda valley. Formerly the latter 
was reached through the Munster valley and over the Wormser Joch ;! 
only some 100 years ago (1820-24) the Austrian Government con- 
structed the daring high-road over the Stilfser Joch (Stelvio), for 
military purposes, to shift troops quickly to the recently annexed, 
insecure province of Lombardy. But this road is not suitable for 
traffic ; it runs close under the glaciers, it mounts nearly to the snow- 
line, and it is clear of snow only for some short summer months. 
From the Munster valley it is also possible to enter the Engadine 
over the Ofen Pass. This road was also of some importance before 
the time of the railways. The collecting centre for this traffic to 
the Veltlin (Valtellina) and the Engadine on the Reschen road was 
Glurns. On the northern slope the Reschen road descends steeply 
to the Inn valley. 


(5) THE route to the Brenner leaves the Etsch valley at Botzen on the 
south, just as it leaves the Inn valley at Innsbruck on the north. While 
it does not absorb any important route between Innsbruck and the 
saddle, it is joined in the basin of Brixen by a route which comes 
from the east, the Pustertal route, leading from Carinthia, Styria, and 
the basin of the Lower Danube. This route was of great importance 
in the history of the Tirol and the Alps as a whole, for it opened a way 
for Eastern influences in climate, vegetation and population, right into 
the heart of the Alps. Without it Tirol would never have come into 
the sphere of attraction of Vienna.? The traffic coming through the 
Pustertal may either turn to the north over the Brenner to Innsbruck 
and the northern side of the Alps, or to the south, through Brixen 
to Botzen and down the Etsch valley. The traffic from the east thus 
changes in the basin of Brixen into a traffic running north and south. 


i (6) Gorces. 


THE rivers, whose valleys lead the traffic of the Brenner route and its 
ramifications out of the Alps, leave the mountain as a rule in deep, 
narrow gorges. The Etsch even runs through two gorges placed not 


1 Worms is the old German name of Bormio. 

* Imagine for a moment that a mountain wall similar to the chain from the Silvretta 
{ over the Grisian Alps and the Ortler to the Adamello were formed on the eastern 
side of the Tirol. The Tirol would then be shut off from the Danube as 
completely as it is from Switzerland and France. 
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far apart. One is probably on the site of an old watershed a short 
distance below Mori, the other is an “ epigenetic” cut on the verge 
of the mountains immediately above Verona (‘Berner Klause”). 
The Brenta, the Cismone, the Cordevole, and the Piave, in the east, 
all traverse similar gorges. In the west, the Lake of Garda closes 
the Sarca valley ; it is only in recent times that a road artificially cut 
into the rocks runs along its western shore, but even this branches off 
into a side valley—the Ledro valley. In the north of Tirol there 
are to be seen analogous phenomena in the cases of the Inn, the Isar, 
and the Lech. I[t is the same in the Pustertal ; this ends according 
to the local nomenclature, only at a gorge of the Drau (Drave) above 
Lienz, not on the Toblach saddle, the watershed between this river 
and the Etsch drainage system. The Toblach saddle is so flat, that 
the unaided eye can hardly discern the culmination. 

IN short, the fact that all rivers leave the mountains in marginal gorges 
and that those gorges are extremely difficult to traverse (much more diffi- 
cult than the gorges inside the mountains, for at the point of issue the 
rivers are, of course, larger and more powerful, the gorges deeper, 
the dangers of inundations, of land-slides, and of avalanches in the 
winter more imminent) has always had the greatest importance for 
the history of the country within the mountains. This was especially 
true in former centuries when means and organisation for the con- 
struction of artificial roads through such gorges were not at hand. 
Even the Romans preferred irksome ascents and constructed their 
roads over the higher ground. Within the mountains the gorges 
acted as boundaries; they separated a valley into distinct districts 
(“ Talschaften,” cantons), in which, often in spite of their proximity, 
dialect and custom developed differently. All those marginal gorges, 
therefore, acted as natural bars (“‘ Klausen”) ; it was easy to strengthen 
such natural obstacles by artificial fortifications, so that they became 
an excellent means of defence. 

THESE natural barriers had already in early times marked out the 
“country in the mountains” (Land im Gebirge). For more than 
five centuries this country has been a traffic and political unit * under 
the name Tirol. Tirol in this wide sense has grown up as the passland 
of the Brenner, consisting of the valleys leading like avenues up to 
it on either side, with their ramifications and tributary routes. These 
avenues began at the marginal gorges on the north and south, and 
at the important inner-alpine gorge opening into the Pustertal from 
the east. Through this last—the “Lienzer Klause”—it found 
connection with the more eastern Alpine countries. In the west no 


* One on the eastern shore is now in course of construction. 
“This confutes the idea that Nature has traced a frontier at the Toblach saddle. 


* This use of the phrase “ political unit” may be unfamiliar to English-speaking 
readers The Bishops of Trent and Briaen retained « certain autonomy within 





parts of their dioceses until 1803. See Map of the dioceses. \. 
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similar low passage connected it with Switzerland. The valleys of 
the Inn and Etsch (with the Eisack) connected by the Brenner and 
the Reschen passes form, therefore, a traffic and settlement circle, the 


The TALSACK of BRUNECK: 
A typical Valley basin of the Tyrol. 
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pares by kind permission of the Publishers, from the Map on page 312 
of bs, op. cit. 

two wings of which belong to the two main slopes of the Alps. ‘The two 
passes themselves do not act as bars to traffic, as do the towering sum- 
mits east and west of them; nor do they keep the inhabitants asunder ; 
on account of their situation in the heart of the mountains, and of their 
being low thoroughfares, they are excellent links between the two wings. 
GEOGRAPHICAL causes favoured immigration into this circle from 
the north. The deep-cut passes are more easily ascended from the 
north, for their height above the Bavarian plateau is less than above 
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the Po plain. The entrances are much more difficult from the south 
than from the north; the slopes are gentler towards the north; to 
the south the marginal gorges are steeper and morainic ramparts lie 
before them, and here and there the valleys are filled by lakes. To 
these conditions, along with political events, German immigration owes 
the success which for thirteen centuries has planted and maintained 
the German language and culture far to the south of the Brenner Pass. 


TIROL: POLITICAL FRONTIERS. 
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1. Boundary between the Kingdom of Italy and the Austrian Republic after the 


Peace Terms of 1919. > : 
2. Boundary dividing the Principalities of Trent and Brixen, the County of Tirol, 
the Germanic Empire and the Austrian State from the Kingdom of Lombardy, 


the Republic of Venice and the Kingdom of Italy, c. 1000-1918. For excep- 


tions see 5 and 6 sub. ey 
3- Boundary between Italy and the province of Retia in the ancient Roman Empire, 
circa 15, B.C.-550 A.D. Likewise boundary between the Dioceses of Trent 


and Brixen until 1918. : 
4. Boundary between the Kingdom of Lombardy and the Dukedom of Bavaria, 


c. 600-c. 950 A.D. : Pid T 

s. Area included in the Republic of Venice and outside the Principality of Trent, 
the County of Tirol (in its wider sense) and the Germanic Empire, c. 1410-1509. 

6. Areas included in the Kingdom of Lombardy, c. 1000-1420, and outside the 
Principalities of Trent and Brixen and the County of Tirol. 
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POLITICAL FRONTIERS. 

EvEN in those historic times when political frontiers shifted inside the 
mountains, they were never found at the main dividing line and the 
Brenner, but always at the gorges which close the broader southern 
Etsch valley ; namely, the defiles of the lower Eisack before it runs into 
the Etsch, the so-called Kuntersweg,* and the step of the Tll, formed 
in the Etsch valley itself, above Meran, crowned by its high alluvial 
cone. Here the Romans had traced the frontier line of their Italy; 
here in the Etsch valley, around Botzen, after the fall of the West- 
Roman Empire, the Teutonic Langobards coming from the south met 
the Teutonic Bavarians.? Both districts later on were incorporated 
into the Carolingian Empire. 

Unper Otho the Great, who renewed the West Roman Imperial 
Dignity, the Brenner route took up again its special réle. It became 
so important for the expeditions of the German kings to Rome that 
Conrad II. made the Bishops of Brixen and Trent princes of the 


THE BISHOPRICS OF TRENT AND BRIXEN. 
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4. Boundary betwomm the Kingdous of Sudly and the Acctlon Republic afer the 
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i 19. rontiers. 
Terri of the dene a be ee its domestic 
erritory rent, 
administration, but, for purpose national defence, bound by law (ine ©. 1390) 
to the County of Tirol, and, like Tirol, belonging to the Germanic Empire. 
1803 it was united with Tirol. 
5. Territory of the Episcopal Principality of Brixen, whose history was parallel. 
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Roman Empire. The power of the Bishops gradually passed into the 
hands of the Counts of Tirol, and as the authority of the Empire 
declined, these Counts, step by step, usurped the rule of the country 
in the mountains, which now came to be known as Tirol. The 
Counts strengthened the frontiers and encouraged traffic over the 
Brenner. At that time Botzen was the most important trading centre ; 
Innsbruck was still in its teens. Finally, when the house of the Counts 
died out, the Hapsburgs became rulers over the country, which, 
however, was also eagerly desired by the Wittelsbachs, Dukes of 
Bavariz, and even by the Luxemburgs, Kings of Bohemia. 


To the Hapsburgs it was especially valuable, for by possessing it they 
not only controlled the way from Germany to Italy, but also the 
communications between their possessions in Switzerland and in 
south-western Germany and those in Austria. They, therefore, tried 
to protect their new acquisition against all dangers, especially those 
from the south. This was the more necessary as then, for the first 
time, tendencies towards expansion to the north were being felt in the 
south. The maritime republic of Venice had enlarged her territory 
on the continent (the “terra ferma”’) far to the west by steady policy, 
partly by peaceful means, partly by war, even over the lower Etsch 
valley.* She even tried to penetrate into the Alpine valleys, but the 
Hapsburgs succeeded in keeping their country. Under Maximilian 
the southern frontier, which included the Principality of Trent for 
military purposes, was fixed in 1517 along a line which remained 
unchanged until 1918. Till 1803 the Principality of Trent (the 
Trentino) had in some degree its independence in domestic and 
ecclesiastical affairs. 


EarLy SETTLEMENTS. 


Tue first settlers of Tirol, wild mountain tribes, subdued by the 
Romans after long fighting, were not uniform either in language or 
race. The three routes which meet inside the Brenner country 
already functioned in those early times. From the east or south-east 
lilyrian tribes, the Veneti had immigrated in the later Neolithic Age. 
When the Romans conquered the country, tribes of the Veneti lived 
on either side of the Brenner, in the Pustertal, and perhaps also in the 
Vintschgau. The Brenner received its name from one of these— 
the Brenni, the Vintschgau from another—the Venosti. Veneti had 
also descended through the Wipptal to the Inn valley, but here Celtic 
tribes seem to have opposed them. Celts had also approached the 
southernmost slopes of the mountains from the plain of the Po, and 
in Switzerland had even entered the Alpine valleys themselves, and 
had driven the older Etruscan tribes higher up into the mountains. 
* Annexation of Treviso 1339, Vicenza 1404, Verona and Padua 1405, Peltre, Belluno 
and Friuli 1420. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


All those mountain tribes were usually called by a common name, 
just as the German, Italian, and Ladinian inhabitants of Tirol were 
known until quite recently as Tirolese. Raeti is the name the Romans 
gave them, Raetia being the name of the Roman province north of Italy. 


Tue oldest tribes seem to have belonged to the so-called “ Alpine 
race,” which shows peculiar mongoloid features and the racial peculiari- 
ties of which sometimes are to be seen among the inhabitants even 
now. On the whole the characteristics of the Dinaric and Nordic 
race predominate to-day. To the former race belonged the Illyrian 
tribes (Veneti), to the latter the Celts and Teutons. ‘The amalgamation 
of those two resulted in that peculiar type which is often considered 
to be the “ true Tirolese ”: tall, slender, bony figures, rather broad 
skull, net without the characteristic (Nordic) vaulting of the skull, 
strongly hooked nose (Dinaric), blue or grey eyes, fair or reddish 
beard, but the hair rather darker. 


EcoNOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 


Tue Roman occupation of the country north and south of the Brenner 
had effects upon all its subsequent development. The form of 
culture established by the Romans had adapted itself well, through 
long experience, to the nature of the country. Economically it was 
based upon cattle-breeding and forestry; in the warmer districts of 
the Etsch valley also upon vine growing. The Roman influence had 
developed villages and hamlets in the valleys: for the Southerner 
(living as he does under a blue favourable sky) loves society. Even 
to-day in the mountains the Southerner lives in larger villages or 
hamlets. Such larger settlements must needs remain in the lower 
valleys ; only single farmsteads are possible on unfertile heights.’ 


Wuen the Bavarians came to the Brenner country they certainly 
brought some of the achievements of their own civilisation from the 
moister meadow and woodland formerly inhabited by them, but they 
had to take over a number of others from the Roman culture which 
they found there. Thus they adopted the methods and expressions 
of vine-growing, cattle-breeding and forestry from the Romanised 
inhabitants. Later on the incoming “ Barbarians,” by long and 
intensive work, radically changed the settlements and the economic 
life of the country. 


WHEN ground on the terraces and alluvial fans in the valleys became 
fully occupied, and its cultivation no longer sufficed for feeding the 


* Nowhere are Italian villages found higher than 1,300m. In the German Southern 
Tirol the highest farms (even one hamlet, Kurzras) are above 2,000 m. If, 
therefore, all ground above 1,300 m. is signified as “ uninhabited ” on a map of 
Southern Tirol, this is done to represent the actual space occupied by a nation 
as being smaller than it is ; a deliberate misrepresentation of facts. 
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increasing population, the Bavarians did not drive the Raeto- 
Romans settled beside them from their ground, but moved higher up 
the mountains, and in spite of the rougher and more rigorous climate 
and scant soil, they cleared the forests and began new settlements. 
Wherever a sunny spur or projecting ledge offered room they built 
a farmhouse ; they also moved higher up the valleys, often through 
wild gorges, as far as those districts which were formerly only used 
for grazing cattle in the summer. They raised the upper limits for 
settlements as high as the zone where the climate ceased to yield them 
even a poor harvest. Their predilection for scattered farmsteads 
favoured this. Time sometimes proved that a settlement was too 
high to become permanent; some of the highest farms were later on 
abandoned or turned into shielings. 


Tuus only by German industry and hard work was the present high 
state of cultivation and density of settlement brought about. The 
Romans of old and the Italians of to-day have confined their efforts 
to selecting for themselves the most favourable places in the Alps, 
those “ places of increment” as H. J. Fleure calls them, in a “ region of 
difficulty ” or even of “ privation.” They did not attempt to penetrate 
into those “ regions of difficulty ”’ or even into the “ regions of effort ” ; 
certainly they never settled permanently there. The pre-Roman 
inhabitants were allowed to remain in their “ regions of effort” ; 
they were merely Romanised. Only the Bavarian, coming from the 
North, ascended the “‘ regions of difficulty” proper, and tried by con- 
stant labour, and despite danger to life, to wrest from soil and climate 
whatever they would yield, building his house and tracing his fields 
in a manner which harmonised perfectly with the country. The same 
happened in Northern Tirol and other parts of the Alps. 


EVEN at heights above 2,000 m. the German cultivates barley, and, 
in modern times, potatoes. Cabbages and turnips are the highest 
cultivated plants, reaching even above the grain limit. In the lower 
parts rye, oats, and, above all, wheat are grown. Cattle breeding has 
been prosperous for centuries. In the hot valley grounds the Germans 
naturally cultivated in addition those plants which promised richer 
and more valuable harvests there, and which they found when they 
came to the country, especially the vine. Secular and Spiritual Lords 
were specially careful in its cultivation. Further, in the German 
districts in modern times, the cultivation of Indian corn (maize) was 
taken up ; fields of maize are to be found even in the Upper Vint- 
schgau, the surroundings of Bruneck, and the cool basin of Sterzing. 
The Germans have developed fruit growing in the country round 
Botzen and Meran; more than a thousand railway trucks every year 
bring the harvests from these rich orchards to the north. Even the 
mulberry-tree had penetrated to the German districts. It is clear 
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that the nature of the country inhabited decides the occupation of 
the inhabitants, German or Italian, and that the frontiers of occupation 
do not follow the language. 


In the past manufacturing centres have not grown up, either in the 
German or in the Italian part of South Tirol. Only home industries, 
such as Ladinian wood-carving in Gréden, became somewhat famous. 
Water power is, however, the chief asset of the region ; in the future 
the development of this may bring manufacturing into the country— 
water-power is estimated at half-a-million h.p. in South Tirol—and 
with it a change in the distribution and structure of the population 
tay come. Even if a large part of this “white coal” is exported 
into the Po plain, many mills will certainly arise in the Alpine valleys. 
There are no raw materials for industry, however, except the forests ; 
these will soon disappear unless better managed than the forests on 
the peninsula of Italy. 


Tue inhabitants on the pass-route had a good income from traffic itself, 
as well as from agriculture. Since the construction of the railway this 
benefit has been concentrated more and more in some favoured centres. 
Of those, Trent and Botzen have kept their importance, but Meran and 
Brixen have become unimportant for trade on a larger scale, and still 
more so Sterzing, Glurns, Bruneck and some other small towns, 
where formerly heavy waggons and light coaches stopped. Railways, 
however, brought to these places the modern tourist trade and thus 
gave them a rich equivalent. Not only for the towns, but also for the 
most solitary and quiet villages on the southern slopes of the Oetztal 
and Zillertal Mountains, or of the Hohe Tauern, for the districts 
beyond the Etsch, the Pustertal, the Ortler district and above all the 
Dolomites, the stream of foreigners became a true gold-stream ; for 
only a few places in the Alps have been favoured by nature with such 
a rich display of beauties of all sorts so close together as South Tirol. 
There are found the solitary, solemn, dark crests of the crystalline 
range east and west of the Brenner, crowned by glaciers; there are 
found the heights of the Dolomites with their sweet-scented flowery 
meadows, spread over the broad passes, the proud white and reddish 
rocky peaks looking like battlements ; and there also are the mountain 
summits of the Ortler group, very much like their most majestic 
brothers in Switzerland, throned in serene stillness near the hills 
round Botzen, their lower slopes overgrown with the rich vine. Even 
the smallest village has its special picturesque background, its peculiar 
intimate charms, and its own coterie of lovers among the foreign visitors. 
AMONG these, German tourists were far the most numerous, for 
a longing for the south is implanted in the hearts of many Germans. 


They came from Austria and Germany, they climbed the high passes 
of the Oetztal or the Tauern, they came through Pustertal, and over 
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the Brenner or the Reschen Pass. There were also visitors from 
all other countries of Europe, not least from Great Britain; and 
even from other continents. Not a few among these became warm 
friends for ever of German South Tirol, her friendly inhabitants, 
her mountains and castles, her forests, gardens and high-roads. 


GERMAN visitors unfortunately have become fewer since the new 
frontier line was fixed, and the cosy inns in the small valleys of the 
Dolomites have become desolate; rich foreigners race through the 
country in their motor cars, genuifie tourists are no longer found there. 
Visitors from Italy are of a different order ; among them there are few 
who love the mountains on account of the beautiful landscape, or who 
are passionate climbers; most of them prefer to stay in the valleys 
and to use the roads open to motor-cars. The occupations which 
depend on foreign visitors have suffered, and there is much dis- 
satisfaction even in the purely ‘talian tourist districts. 


TIROL: CULTURE FRONTIERS. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


CHANGES IN CULTURE. 


Soutu even of the frontiers fixed in 1517 were many German settle- 
ments, but where these came occasionally or continuously under 
Venetian rule they were gradually Italianised. Still more was this the 
case with those under the rule of the Bishops of Trent, who from the 
16th century were mostly enthusiastic Italians and furthered the 
Italianisation of their territories. In the Middle Ages many German 
peasants lived on the southern slopes of the Alps, round Schio, Vicenza 
and Verona. But when the stream of German immigrants finally 
stopped, these settlements were gradually Romanised by intercourse 
with their Italian markets. German nationality was better preserved 
on the high plateaus of the “ Seven ” and “ Thirteen Communities,” 
kept apart from the rest of the world. Only in the 19th century did 
those outposts crumple together to a few remains. Also in the valleys 
round Trent there were numerous Germans called into the country 
by the former German Bishops to clear the forests on the high plains 
and to dig for the not inconsiderable mineral wealth. The latter, how- 
ever, lost its value by the discovery of the New World, and the leaders 
of the Counter Reformation were loth to permit further immigration 
from Germany; the Counter Reformation helped Italianisation. 
Along the Brenner route all larger towns, even below the linguistic 
frontier, had at least strong German minorities, and all had a German 
as well as an Italian name. Even Verona, outside the mountains, was 
called Bern by the German merchants.” Even in modern times the 
Nevis river (Avisio) was the southern boundary of the German stock or 
territory. The large alluvial cone of this long river which flows down 
from the Dolomites, renders the Etsch valley, above its mouth, swampy, 
the more so as the two sides of the valley project and nearly form a 
gorge, though it is not so strongly marked as those mentioned before. 
This swampy district (paludi) of Salurn formed the linguistic boundary 
in the Etsch valley till the end of the Great War. _ It is true there were 
small Italian minorities in some villages to the north of this boundary ; 
and even in Botzen the Italians amounted to some six per cent. of the 
total population. Towards the west the linguistic boundary follows 
more or less the watershed between the Vintschgau and the Nonsberg 
to the Ortler, to the east approximately the watershed between the 
Etsch and Eisack and the Nevis valley.” 


THE Roman element (not the Italian but the Ladinian, or Raeto- 
Roman) penetrates farthest north to the south of Bruneck. The 


*°'Theodoric the Great is Dietrich of Bern in the German saga. 

44“ Islands ” or enclaves of either speech occur within the limits of the other. The 
islands of Italian speech to the north of Salurn are found in the broad valley 
of the Etsch (Adige); the islands of German to the South of Salurn, occur 
on the heights, far above the valley ulation. Political influences apart, we 
have here not so much “ a linguistic Gronti ,” as something resembling contours 

of speech, German and Ladin above, Italian below. 
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THE BRENNER REGION 


boundaries of the German and Italian languages have been shifted 
even in the 18th and 1gth centuries at the expense of this small racial 
group. They are the true descendants of the pre-Roman inhabitants 
of those districts, who were Romanised by the Romans themselves. 
When the Teutonic races moved into the country the Raeto-Romans 
still lived in all the main valleys. ‘The Bavarians settled beside them, 
as a rule without bloodshed or struggle.!? They confined themselves 
to taking from the Raeto-Rornans a part of their landed estates, just 
as the Angles and Saxons did with the Romanised inhabitants of 
England; for what they wanted was land. But the Raeto-Roman 
language, religion, laws and customs remained untouched. Only 
after the two cultures had maintained themselves side by side for 
centuries did the Teutonic element gain the upper hand by a process 
of peaceful assimilation. This continued till the 19th century and 
was not finished even in the 2oth. The process was quickened by 
the fact that Raeto-Romans and Germans were not hindered from such 
an assimilation by legal or social differences ; the two people were not 
victors and defeated, but peacefully co-operating neighbours. By a 
similar process the Raeto-Roman element was Italianised from the south. 


Tue absorption of the Raeto-Romans naturally was speedier along the 
Brenner route with its constant traffic. In the Vintschgau the West 
and Central Raetian languages were in use down to the 18th century, 
and even to-day there is a Ladinian territory between the German and 
the Italian zones in the Dolomites. In Gréden, Fascha, and Enneberg, 
Ladinian is still the speech of the great majority of the population. It 
is also found in Buchenstein.!* Those last remains of Raeto-Roman 
on the former Austrian territory will now no doubt soon be Italianised. 


LANDSCAPE. 


Persons who have no detailed knowledge of the country are inclined 
to believe that the glacier crowned crest of the Alps east and west 
of the Brenner forms a sharp boundary between two different natural 
regions, similar to that made by the Pyrenees, if not even sharper.'* Not 
only Italian chauvinists but also some Italian geographers (¢.g., the two 
** It has been frequently suggested by Italian writers that the Germanic people c 
"inne thes Colene kn as Beate had ived an Italian people of their 
and culture. This is inaccurate historically, though it ht be said that, 
ever one nation was “ robbed ” of its country by another, ti was done to 
i Italians together. I am quite aware that some 





q| 


** Unfortunately speakers of Ladin were not counted as a ial linguistic group by 
oe = wham saa cremy doyedy rl amare tA say mien mvp oy 
4 Note, however, that till the military-political frontier of France and Spain divided 
the northern and southern Catalans and Basques these two peoples were astride 
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Marinelli) have several times asserted that the main divide forms “ the 
natural, true, holy frontier of Italy.” In reality it forms only “a wall 
between two regions of the same nature.” Landforms, climate, vegeta- 
tion are the same for miles on either side of the pass. The same 
observation holds good for man, not only in regard to language but also 
in regard to economic life and settlements. Only 40 to 50 miles to the 
south does another landscape with some Mediterranean features appear, 
and then not abruptly, but gradually. This transition zone is first to be 
noticed as one comes over the Brenner road from the north, in the basin 
of Brixen, or in the Upper Vintschgau, when coming over the Reschen 
Pass. At Botzen the transformation is complete, but only on the floor 
of the valley. On the heights the Central European landscape extends 
as far as Rovereto; on the shores of Lake Garda the landscape has 
become Mediterranean. The attentive pedestrian, or even the traveller 
on the railway, may notice the gradual changes in landscape when 
coming down from Brixen. 


In the Wipptal, as far as the gorge called “‘ Sachsenklemme,”’ the land- 
scape is purely Central European ; the same is true in the Pustertal. On 
the slopes there are pine and larch woods ; green meadows cover the 
higher stretches of the valley ; lower down, cultivated fields spread 
like golden carpets on green grass in the depths of the valley, and 
sometimes reach high up the sunny slopes. The villages have scattered 
houses ; only the old market-towns along the main road have narrow 
streets and close-built houses. Here the large storehouses remind one 
of the times when goods traffic moved slowly through the valley. 
Single farmsteads are very common; the forms of the houses are 
South German. 


Tue Brixen basin shows the landscape of warmer Central Europe. 
The woods are more or less confined to shaded slopes ; conifers are 
no longer predominant ; beeches and chestnut trees are mixed with 
them. There are many maize fields ripening in the rays of the warmer 
sun. Vineyards become numerous, planted as they were in the days 
of old on the red soil by the German monks of Neustift. The settle- 
ments become closer, the forms of the houses already remind one of 
more southern types. Small hamlets and single farmsteads still 
abound, however ; they look down from spurs and terraces on either 
side of the Eisack valley, sometimes in several lines, one above the 
other. They are characterised by the pointed Gothic spires of the 
village churches, built by German master-masons mainly in the 
14th and 15th centuries, and totally different from the “ campaniles ” 
found lower down the Etsch valley, characterising the Italian villages 
from Trent downwards. Even these, however, are mostly different 
from the campaniles standing apart from the Churches, which are 
found in the plains of the Po; only a few examples of these can 
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be seen in the Italian-speaking Tirol. The Ladinian valleys also have 
the German Gothic Churches. They characterise the German ‘Tirol as 
well as the parts of Tirol which have been under German influence. 
The aspect of the landscape is purely German ; only when you have 
passed the gate of Kardaun and have penetrated into the Botzen basin 
is the picture before you truly southern, above all, on account of the 
vegetation on the floor of the valley. Here you see vineyards, 
grapes hanging down in the “ pergeln”;* orchards with peaches, 
almonds, figs, and mulberry trees. Here and there a single cypress is seen 
among them and palms planted in the town garden need not be taken 
up in winter. The sunny slopes show all sorts of southern plants, 
even small agaves and opuntias. The fields grow maize besides wheat. 
The conifers have retreated to the height of some 3,000 feet. Take 
the funicular railway up to the Vigiljoch and in less than ten minutes 
you are in Central Europe again. Another railway takes you up to 
the heights of the Mendel, and there you find forests of the same 
kind as in the borderline between Tirol and Bavaria, while you look 
down into the vineyards where they grow the famous “ Kalterer” 
wine. Many of those wine-growing villages were founded by German 
settlers, evidence of which we have in the charters for Tramin. 


BotZEN itself is aGerman town. German art created the most beautiful 
buildings, above all the magnificent Gothic parish church with its 
famous perforated spire. German work are the oriel windows and 
the archways on the burghers’ houses and the rows in the narrow 
streets. Only the “ Mercantile Palace” is a significant exception. 
Built by a Veronese architect at the beginning of the 18th century, 
it shows the intermediary position which the town formerly had in the 
trade between Germany and Italy. Merchants from all towns between 
Lucca and Frankfort, between Milan and Vienna, came to the fairs 
of Botzen. It is true, this German town seems to be situated in the 
Mediterranean landscape. But it must not be forgotten that this 
vegetation was created artificially because it promised higher profits ; 
and when rays of the summer sun render the air on the ground of the 
valley (sheltered as it is against cooler northern winds by high moun- 
tains) too warm for Northern men, the richer citizens used to escape 
to the terrace of Oberbozen and the Ritten, where they had their summer 
houses. The Ritten is famous not only for its earth pillars but above 
all for the far view which you may enjoy from it to the Dolomites, 
the battlements of which stand out rosy in the light of the rising and 
setting sun like flowers carved in stone. The German saga of King 
Laurin and his Rose garden is connected with it. 

SIMILAR observations of gradual change in climate and cultivation may 
be made when one walks down the Vintschgau. Here the small old 





*Pergein=pergola ; the Latin word has been adopted by the German settler. 
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towns fit harmoniously into the Central European landscape: and 
you can see picturesque lanes and corners, old, high houses with 
Gothic rows and doorways, bold oriels, finely decorated with tracery 
and coats-of-arms, large vaulted staircases and floors, court-yards with 
banisters of highly-finished wood-work, imposing churches whose 
high spires cross charmingly the lines of the landscape. Not less 
picturesque than the little German towns are the German castles, of 
which the greatest number lie on the lower slopes of the Etsch and 
Eisack valleys. Most of them were erected between the 12th and 
14th centuries; they were the seats of the German aristocracy. 
Near Meran there is the Castle “ 'Tirol,’’ whose owners, the Counts of 
Vintschgau, united the pass-land, and gave it its name. Just here is 
the mouth of the Passeier valley, where was born and lived Andreas 
Hofer, who, with his countrymen, defended the freedom of the Tirol 
against the Corsican tyrant. Near Botzen you can visit the Castle 
Runkelstein, perhaps the finest example of old architecture in the 
region. Italian Renaissance was, curiously enough, not favoured either 
by church or castle architects. Gothic architecture was favoured here, 
as in England, till the 16th and 17t! centuries, and then churches 
were mainly built in the Austro-Bavarian Baroque style. The new 
Italian style, with regular facade, twin-arch windows and Tuscan 
pillars, penetrated, it is true, with the building of some modern villas, 
as far as the Botzen district, but it was characteristically modified here 
by the local style of building (oriel windows, turrets, &c.). 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


It is not the real task of a geographer to describe the intellectual 
work of a country. But I may mention that this also has been 

purely German for centuries in the German South Tirol. The 
Ladinians have not created a literature of their own ; there were never 
many Italians in the country. Along with German art there is German 
poetry, from that of the Minnesinger Walter von der Vogelweide and 
his late follower Oswald von Wolkenstein to that of the recent literary 
circle of Botzen, one of whom, the novelist, Hans von Hoffenstal, 
describes the landscape round his native town in glowing colours. 
A clerk from Botzen was employed by the Emperor Maximilian to write 
down the Old German heroic epics. Botzen and Sterzing formerly 
saw the largest Passion Plays of the German Alps. 

JouHaNN S6LCH. 














SCIENCE AND SANCTITY.* 


“ THE biologist is coming to see life as a unity of body—mind—spirit. The 
theologian has long seen it as a unity of spirit—mind—body. A réle of 
intermediacy between these two great unities is marked out for psychologist 
and sociologist.” 

“ Tue synthesis of science must be a living and concrete affair. . . . In the 
last resort, it is the problem of life-abundant for this Home and its Family, 
this Region, City, Town, Village, and their several inhabitants. The factors 
of attainment are foresight of that fullest life, detailed plans for its achieve- 
ment and a comprehensive design of realisation. . . . . In short, we must 
live a life at once scientific and religious. To allow that there may be two 
incompatible visions of human felicity is to discard altogether the ideal of unity.” 


“Tue Renaissance had hardly begun its course before the new-born hope 
and prospect of a higher and clearer unity was frustrated by a rift that rent 
our civilisation through its very heart. . . . On all sides there arose conflict 
of emotions, clash of ideas, shock of imagery. Goodness, Truth and Beauty, 
instead of singing in chorus, took to shouting in rivalry. ‘There ensued a 
pervasive disharmony of soul, and consequent fracture of loyalty and decay 
of goodwill in mutual relations, throughout every community of our Western 
civilisation. The disruptive social and civil consequences were made 
evident in that proliferation of nations, states, churches, sects, parties, 
groups, which we associate first with the Renaissance, then with the Reforma- 
tion, then with the political and economic Revolutions of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. All these historic discords, with their contemporary sequels 
of disorder and anarchy, are manifest products of a scheme of life and 
civilisation, from which vision of unity had departed.” 


A NEW and markedly original contribution to the historic theme of 
the reconciliation between Science and Religion has been made in 
the bookt from which these quotations are taken. The point of view 
put forward is subversive of many commonly held opinions, but it 
does more than subvert, it goes on to point the way to a rebuilding 
of thought and interest on lines which promise fresh life to a civilisa- 
tion sorely in need of hope and help. 

Tue author would turn our thoughts away from the growing tendency 
to dependance on the State, or Temporal Power, based on force, and 
suggests that the unity which Western civilisation should seek to regain 
is a union of heart and mind made pessible by the working together 
of science—onwards from physics and chemistry up to the sciences 


*In continuation of papers and documents published in the April and July numbers 
of the SocioLocicaL Review, in commemoration of the late Mrs. Victor Branford 
(Sybella Gurney) and her contributions to social science and social service, 
there is here printed, from an unpublished manuscript, an account she wrote 
in 1924 of the book, SclENcE AND SANCTITY, published in 1923. No small part of 
the last years of her life was devoted to disseminating the ideas set forth in this 
book, believing it to be a guide for the new social order she desired to bring about. 
This essay by Mrs. concludes the IN Memoriam which began in the 
April number of the Review. 

tScimnce anp SanctTiry—a Study in the Scientific 
House Press, 65 Belgrave Road, S.W.1, and W: 
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of life, mind and society—with religion, and their combined expression 
in poetry that stirs the emotion of man, and art that realises his dreams. 
In other words the real theme of this book is the need for a re-instituted 
Spiritual Power adjusted to the current conditions of our Western 
world. It was in the medieval period that the communion of interests 
and influences which constitute a “ Spiritual Power ”’ attained to con- 
sciousness as an organised guidance independent of the Temporal 
Power. To that end, thought, knowledge and art become one under 
the zgis of religion. The second of the two quotations above describes 
the break up of the unity embodied in that Spiritual Power with the 
accompanying results ; the first quotation puts forward the central 
need which constrains those who would modernise and rebuild the 
disrupted Spiritual Power. The very thought of a Spiritual Power 
resting on suasion alone and independent of the Temporal Power is 
strange to us in this country, cut off as we have tended to be from the 
main streams of European thought and feeling, and isolated in a 
“ Protestant” and (more or less) “ Liberal” regime. Protestantism being, 
on its negative side, a revolt against the moral unity of Christendom, 
and a setting up of the head of each Staie as something of a National 
and Regional Pope as well as Cesar, has in due course given birth to its 
offspring of dispersive movements, first “ Liberal,” then definitely 
revolutionary, which claim to wield Temporal Power, and implicitly 
aim also at Spiritual Power. 


CONTINENTAL thinkers have in a measure been safeguarded against 
that extreme Czsarism, because the Roman Church remained as a 
historic reminder that there once was a Spiritual Power, directing 
Christendom by moral suasion independently of the Temporal Power, 
which is indeed still influential, though mainly where science is of 
little account, so that it is in some deep sense out of touch with the spirit 
of the age. Comte, who has been well described in another book by 
the author of ScreNce AND SaNcTITY as a “atholic of mystic type, but 
of Paris, not Rome, has interpreted the development of tree 
as an interplay between Temporal and Spi itual Powers. It was 

the rebuilding of a spiritual power of a more ieiteaiinp dite 
tried to concentrate practical interest, and indeed it was on his generali- 
sation of history as a continuing drama of Temporal and Spiritual 
Powers that Comte founded the science of sociology. This in itself 
is perhaps enough to account for his small influence in Protestant 
rgth century England, and for the rest it was enough that he was a 
French Professor and not a German one. 


But times have changed, the great war has been a forcible reminder 
that a civilisation from which unity has departed, has already lost the 
impetus of life and is in danger of internecine destruction. ‘The attempt 
to meet this danger by the creation of a “ League of Nations,” the 
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creature of the various states it represents, is obviously insufficient. 
The League of Nations may, and does, do good work, as by smoothing 
the stony paths of diplomacy or by uniting forces to stamp out mos- 
quitoes or typhoid, but for the central problem it must remain inade- 
quate so long as its present relation to State Governments persists. 
So we are driven back to reconsideration of the need for a modernised 
Spiritual Power. “There is needed,” says our author, “ for a recon- 
stituted Spiritual Power, an intimacy, close as the marriage tie, between 
men of science and three other groups. These are the “ makers ” of 
religion and poetry, the creators of art, the seers of vision. Nothing 
less than an orchestra of all these, staged to play a veritable music of 
man, is demanded by the modern spirit.” 


HAVING posited the central problem for our current civilisation, Mr. 
Branford goes on to put forward the contribution of science to its 
solution, as he sees it. He takes the central concept of sociology as 
his starting point, namely that the very stuff of life is its commerce 
with what lies all around it, or, in other words, life is interplay with 
environment. He goes on to point out that the important thing about 
environment is that, from the stars overhead to the grass beneath us, 
we know it only as the environment of life, and that the temptation of 
science is to make an abstraction of the two, and to forget to reunite 
them into a whole. He points out that in this commerce of man and 
his environment, there is an active as well as a passive side, and that 
the active side remakes the world “nearer to the heart’s desire” in 
accordance with a verifiable inner vision, and so “ vision makes man 
creative.” Means, deliberately designed for promoting such fulness 
of commerce between man and his milieu during the period of active 
growth, are called education. The evil tendency of educational 
systems is to lapse into routine, before the initiate becomes an adept on 
the higher levels, as of religion, art, poetry. “ From the staircase of 
awareness, the scholar and the student often get elbowed off on to 
the slippery slope of triviality.”. The author goes on to put forward 
those methods of direct contact with environment wl.ich are coming 
to be called Regional Survey, as the natural mode of increasing the 
child’s awareness of his surroundings, so that he awakens to these 
intenser phases of thought and feeling. “ Its very essence is to walk, 
in rambles of interpretative observation, through a sequence of environ- 
ments, chosen because they exhibit what is significant in the interplay 
of man and his milieu. Characteristic types of correspondence between 
outer and inner must be included within the itinerary. What are 
these essential kinds of Place and Product with their human and social 
accompaniments ? Clearly our itinerary must show the representative 
correspondences that eternally grow up between man and nature ; 
and, as it were, spontaneously renew themselves from generation to 
generation. Think of woodman and his axe; sportsman and his 
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weapons of death; miner and his pick ; fisherman and his net; 

shepherd and his collie ; peasant and his hoe ; farmer and his plough. 
Here, for instance, are types of man and tool, adapted by immemorial 
usage, to effective commerce with particular places and their natural 
products. A more complex type of interplay with environment, and 
a higher mastery of man, are indicated by concentrations at nodal 
points. Hence arise hamlet end village ; upland market-town ; city 
of the plains ; and coastal port where sailors, traders, and fisherfolk 
mingle in co-operation and in conflict with each other, and with all the 
other types drawn down the waterway of the valley, from its uplands, 
by call of the open sea. It is the river that links upland and lowland 
Places and Peoples, and their characteristic modes of livelihood and 
of life-enhancement with each other ; and the totality of them, with 
the environmental unity of hills, plain and sea.” 


“ Tr is the first aim of the Regional Survey to observe, and contemplate, 
and scrutinise, this partnership of man and nature, in its significant 
aspects ; and to do it not through print, picture, and diagram, but in 
the open air, under heaven’s vault. But yet, without the aid of books, 
pictures, diagrams, one can neither see truly, nor enjoy fully, the sights 
of country and town, of nature and man. So the Regional Survey 
has for its second aim an alternation of rambles in the open with studies 
in the closet. To get fixed, in one or the other habit, is the common 
error. Impulses, which have generated a traditional rivalry of the 
cloister and the hearth, manifest themselves in science, as an opposition 
of the closet and the heath. T'o naturalists, the call of the wild speaks 
irresistibly ; and to humanists, the voice of the library. But in the 
mode of Regional Survey, the exemplar is Darwin, equally responsive 
to both voices.” 


THE mind, it is pointed out, needs protection not only from fixation 
of outlook or inlook, but also against undue pessimism or optimism, 
and here again the surest defence against disproportionate hope or 
fear is surely the systematic habit of surveying the present. But survey 
for study should pass on to survey for service. ‘‘ Synthesis evokes 

vision, when the student’s view of unity stirs the man’s impulse to 
ach through intensifying of emotion, and clarifying of thought. 
It is therefore only as apprenticeship in the workshop of synthesis 
develops, through vision, into mastery of design, that we may expect 
to enjoy the fulness of life. ‘That comes as reward of opulent commerce 
with environment. Between the seeing of civilisation and its higher 
power—being a seer of civilisation—there is an intermediate step. 
The speculative interest must be exchanged for the practical. The 
spectator must now quit his stall in the auditorium for an actor’s part 
on the stage. There is no other way to the heights of awareness, 
where clearness of thought, warmth of emotion, and play of imagination, 
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are at one in imparting to life an intensity and devotion that merit 
the epithet sacred.” 

AFTER giving an illuminating sketch of such a survey of the valley of 
the Wiltshire Avon, our author passes on to offer a tribute to Frédéric 
Le Play, the originator of the Survey as the essential method for the 
study of communities, and describes how that French sociologist came 
to originate the central formula for such study, namely Place—Work— 
Family (or Folk) through his Siberian observations of grass—sheep— 
shepherds. 

It is in a putting together of the geographic and economic synthesis 
of Le Play with the historic and civic synthesis of Comte, that Mr. 
Branford sees the fruitful contribution of sociology to the question 
in hand. Here with Le Play we see the rustic origins of human society 
analysed as combinations of the three elements—Place, Work, Folk, 
or as the biologist has it, Environment, Function, Organism. Here 
we see the simple and primary occupations and environments as of 
hunter, shepherd, peasant, fisherman with foresters and miners. 
Then with Comte we see in the life of cities the historic interplay of 
the Temporal and Spiritual Powers built upon rustic foundations, 
and rising from determinist to creative levels. Here the formula of 
Place determining the work and the work the folk, is reversed ; the 
Folk becoming a Polity determines the work, now at its best a synergy 
or co-operation, and that again determines the place towards becoming 
a work of art or achievement. So we get the sacred cities of the world, 
Jerusalem, or Athens, thet live for an inspiration for ever although 
the barbarian has destroyed them. “ Their echoes roll from soul to 
soul and live for eve: and for ever.” Here is the social heritage of 
man, to be awake to this is to live indeed, if it inspires us to remake 
our own environment in the likeness of the vision that we behold, 
and thus the Regional Survey passes into Regional Service. 


Tue Temporal and Spiritual Powers that he sees ever at work in 
civilisation are by Comte discerned as ever tending to four types of 
citizen, whom he calls (a) People, with (6) Chiefs, together constituting 
the Temporal Power; and (c) Intellectuals, with (d) Emotionals, 
constituting the Spiritual Power. These are generalised from the 
four medizval types of Serfs and Barons; Regulars and Seculars. 
It is pointed out that these four types have been independently dis- 
covered—because always there in one form or another—by many 
thinkers ancient and modern, from the inventor of our playing cards 
and the creators of celtic mythology, to such modern writers as Mr. 
Arnold Bennett. The aim of the Renaissance was to unite the qualities 
of thinker, poet, and “ Chief ” in the “ gentleman ” by providing him 
with a culture which made him each in turn, while discrediting the 
older representatives of the Spiritual Power and leaving the People as 
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a degraded residue. The aim of a modernised Spiritual Power would 
be to make each man or woman into a citizen who should be something 
of all four types, while ensuring that those more fitted for special service 
in any direction should emerge from the People in each generation. 
“ To see this revolving kaleidoscope of our governing quartet, in all 
its varied manifestations of to-day, in its survivals, and try to discern 
something of its incipient recrystallisations. This is the supreme 
task of the sociologist as scientific observer.” And again, “In a 
daydream at the pinnacle of youth, the plain man maps his career with 
a bold yet prescient hand. . . His ideal at its finest encompasses 
something of all four parts. . . Faith in the possibility of that attain- 
ment lies deep at the roots of modern democracy. It is a stirring 
belief that has descended in broadening circles from the Gentleman 
of the Classical Renaissance, through the Burgher of the Protestant 
Reformation, and from the ‘Citizen’ of the French Revolution to 
the common man of the People. This common man of to-day holds 
to it firmly if somewhat unwittingly, that the usufruct of a great in- 
heritance awaits him, did he but know the conditions of call, probation 
and succession. Some day, maybe, he will take upon himself to 
acquire the language, not of the fashionable psycho-analysis, but of 
the unfashionable social analysis. The common man of the People 
will then specifically claim, and perhaps merit, access to the experi- 
ences, aspirations, responsibilities, trials, joys, that enlarge and quicken 
the lives of Chiefs, Intellectuals, Emotionals.” 


THE union of science and re“gion is of course only possible in so far 
as science seeks a living synthesis. To this task science was called by 
Descartes in the new dawn of science and philosophy at the Renaissance, 
and again by Kant; but philosophy has tended to become a mere 
criticism of categories, and science has lacked a vital organisation of 
specialisms, while the fundamental problem of the classification of the 
sciences (i.¢., the vital organisation of all specialised knowledge towards 
unity) has been of late forgotten or ignored. ‘ Assume, as the one- 
ness of life compels us to do, that disorder in science and in art is but 
the intellectual and emotional aspect of a single social disease. 
Does it not follow that the arts and the sciences should be classified 
together ? The defunct philosophical problem of the classification of 
the Sciences will presumably stir again when mated to its natural 
fellow. But, that is to say, the organisation of knowledge has its 
complement in the orchestration of the arts. . . In this tradition is 
growing up a new philosophy of ‘ spirit.’ Of notable contributions 
now being made some, like that of Croce, accentuate esthetic values, 
others like that of Gentile, religious values. These re-readings of 
unity will bring philosophy nearer to everyday life, but only if pursued 
under certain conditions. And, amongst such conditions, perhaps the 
essential one is collaboration with sociology. Make that assumptiot., 
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and important consequences follow. Consider, for instance, the bearing 
of such a reorientation of the historic testament of Descartes and Kant. 
Viewed in the light of socioiogy, the projected Cartesian Synergy, and 
the dimly conceived Kantian Synthesis, even when taken together, 
are seen as but an abstraction. And so they remain, till brought into 
working relations with the fine arts on one side, and a fully harmonised 
politics on the other. But this resetting of the issue does not, of course, 
relieve philosophers from their historic obligation to envisage, and to 
advance by their labours, a synthesis and a synergy, which are the 
theoretic and practical aspects of a single unity. Rather does the 
sociological view put an added accent on this legacy bequeathed to 
modern philosophy by its two founders.” 
“Yer a clear statement of the major issue is needed, in terms that 
invite to a well-concerted collaboration by philosophy, sociology, and 
the relevant specialisms. How simultaneously to organise the sciences, 
orchestrate the arts, and weld the whole into an ordered means for the 
enhancement of life ?—that may be taken, provisionally, as one way 
of stating it. Another perhaps is this: how to elicit, maintain, and 
develop, the higher latencies of life, individual and social, by creating 
an evocatory environment.” 


Mr. BRANFORD goes on to show that sociology of the Le Play type 
does a very real service in unifying the contributions of three well 
established sciences : Anthropology, Economics and Geography, which 
study respectively, “ folk,” “‘ work,” and “ place.” He goes on to 
consider its relation to the sciences specialised on the more subjective 
aspects of life, Ethics, Psychology and Aésthetics. Here he suggests 
that Regional Survey would again be of use by bringing the students 
of Ethics and ‘Esthetics to that direct observation of facts which is 
needed as the basis of any science. Psychology would then be free 
“to study those creative processes of the inner life which seek and 
find expression in the activities of a real vocation,” i.e., it would study 
man in relation to his environment and not in an unreal abstraction, 
while social psychology would emerge “ as a comparative science of 
organised synergies (of groups, parties, institutions, nations, empires, 
&c.) now and in the past.” 

THESE two unities, he continues, of objective and subjective sciences 
have themselves next to be united, and, at least as an exercise pre- 
liminary to this higher synthesis, the Regional Survey is to be recom- 
mended, since it is in the concrete world around us that the living unity 
is to be sought and found, and it is in contact with that world not only 
as observer but as actor that wisdom is to be attained. So the 
sociologist builds upon the central concept of modern biology, that 
life is a rhythmic interplay between organism and environment. 
Hence his insistence that national life, city life, village life, domestic 
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life, social life, and above all, individual life, can only be grasped by 
conjoined studies of populations and their environments. This truth 
is happily becoming a commonplace of thought, and, to an increasing 
extent, inspires action. But what distinguishes the literature of 
Regional Survey is its application of that vital doctrine, in definite 
surveys of Place, Work, Folk, city by city, region by region, made in 
open-air observations, after the fashion of the field naturalist, and 
thereafter studied and considered at home. 


Next arises the question how Regional Survey can definitely relate 
itself to the labours of historians. The answer is that it seeks to 
discern, in each city and region, the specific traditions which colour 
the local life and maintain a degree of continuity between the past, 
present and future of that community. But these civic and regional 
traditions are manifestly but particular deposits, local variants, of the 
general movements, to and fro, of our western civilisation. Hence 
the civic survey, while seeking to utilise fully the researches of historic 
specialisms, yet pertains rather to the methods of older schools. Partly 
it follows the method of “ historic filiation”” practised by writers of 
the more general or philosophical schools, who, like Gibbon and 
Comte, see and read the past in the present. But also it pursues the 
complementary method of the anthropological school, which sees and 
reads the present in the past. These combined lines of thought have 
led to the adoption of a new and illuminating position in the old 
controversies between determinism and “ free-will.” We see these 
not as absolutes but rather look on human beings as pursuing fitfully 
an evolutionary ascent from the one to the other condition ; and the 
Regional Surveyor has quite definite contributions to make towards 
the increasing of this element of free will in human affairs. Surveys 
lead to Reports and these to Plans of action. “ Building on the data 
of the survey and the indications of the Report there is created a vision 
of the village, town, city, region, as it might be if the best available 
resources were practically applied to bettering of environments and 
enhancement of people’s lives.” Between the current parties of 
insurgence and reaction there would thus tend to arise a Third Party 
which we might term “ Regionalist,” though indeed this term 
emphasises perhaps unduly one side of the shield that Regionalists 
carry, for the regionalist is also naturally the upholder of the civilisation 
which he finds at work in his region. In and through local culture he 
stands for the unity of Christendom, for the contribution of Western 
civilisation to the world, and for building its unity anew in a reborn 
Spiritual Power. 

But the trouble is, our author points out, that for the vast majority 
“ vision has ceased to pull and lift, and the economic push and thrust 
alone operate. The daydream, which is nature’s basis of vision, 
therefore reverts to its primitive game of make believe or is degraded 
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to baser uses. A phase of human dissolution and civic flux is mani- 
festly in process . . . A doctrine of economic materialism is expounded 
and preached as being in itself a sufficient interpretation of history 
and an adequate guide to life fulfilment.” And again a few pages 
later: “ The personal vision expands into the domestic vision, but 
life, and especially modern life, halts, boggles, stammers at the larger 
integrations of civic vision, and civilisation vision.” For these further 
attainments it is pointed out that the largest co-operation is needed. 
“ Without artists’ aid, the picture can neither be made nor worthily 
exhibited to the public. Without drawing on the religious imagery 
of inner perfection, the vision cannot be shaped to the finer issues of 
arousal. Without expression in the time-honoured symbols of sanctity, 
it cannot awaken, in the hearts of the people, their latencies of spiritual 
aspiration and human exploit. Without using the formule of environ- 
mental science, the design of external adaptation cannot be conceived : 
not can it be executed without the goodwill, the skills, the energies of 
the people, and the business man’s resourceful habits of organisation.” 


Our author contends that current failures in this task of modern 
civilisation arise from failure in the development of a Spiritual Power 
competent for the task, and that science should make its due contribu- 
tion to the needed ennoblement of politics and business in two ways. 


NEGATIVELY, science will contribute in the degree that it describes 
accurately, and so far diagnoses faithfully, the current malady, which 
afflicts the body politic and economic. The positive contribution of 
science will be in the measure that it furnishes the data, and shapes 
the design, of a truly civic adaptation between man and nature. And 
suppose the question be asked, precisely what is a truly civic adaptation ? 
The biologist of Lamarckian tradition at least, he replies, will not 
hesitate to answer. He will say it is in the qualities of an environment 
so humanised as to evoke the fullest life open to our species. 


Next arises the question whether this failure of current civilisation 
to realise such an environment does not force us to assume that present 
forms of commercial enterprise and political activity, viewed as ways 
of life, are somehow off the main line of human advance, instead of 
representing it, as accredited political philosophers and economic 
doctrines assume ? 

Wuat is centrally wrong with the modern world, it is suggested, is 
that it is subject to what our author calls the “ Pecuniary Culture,” 
of which a conspicuous sign is the exalted position of the “ millionaire.” 
To this modern cult of the millionaire, one may oppose the older 
or medizval scheme of thought—where the lifting passion came from 
a vision of life perfected by renunciation ; and the drive from behind 
was a persuasion that spiritual torments issue from a life debased by 
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self-will. On the other hand, one observes that the “ pecuniary 
culture ” exerts its forward pull by a spectacle of riches won through 
self-assertion, while it drives by a spectre of poverty to be escaped by 
sacrifice of others. 


Mr. BRANFORD goes on to show that it is the extraordinary prizes of 
the “ market-game” which form the glittering lure, and thereby 
interest is centred not in production but in distribution of goods. 
So arises the financier-magician! But the argument goes on to show 
that this spirit of the financier has invaded the whole body politic, 
that in short we are nowadays all of us more or less financiers, and 
under this regime we are exploiting the world. In a delightful apologue 
between a Poet and a utilitarian Economist, it is shown that while men 
continue in this mind no redemption for a world diseased is possible. 
The question then arises—from what quarter may help come? The 
need, it is contended, is for a restoration to that older mode of thought 
and feeling in which a degree of unity at once individual and com- 
munal was attained. But a mere renewal of Christendom is insufficient, 
unless it be the expression of a civilisation inspired by a Spiritual 
Power which combines with the Christian ideal and temper of mind 
the wisdom of Greece and the knowledge gained by science no less 
than the powers of art. 


But how attain this end? The way he would show us is through a 
renewal of that much misunderstood institution, “the cloister.” The 
cloister, it is pointed out, was the thinking apparatus of the Church 
in the days when the Church did remould the world; without a 
modernised cloister, actively functioning in adaptation to contemporary 
life, the Church is sterile. Some detachment and isolation from the 
world is necessary for the Thinker. The streams of thought and 
feeling, once united in the cloister, now flow each on its separate 
course as Drama, Music, Art, Literature, Poetry, Architecture and 
the like, and all alike, more or less, divorced from the religious life. 
“What lacks is the power to compose fragmentary dreams into unity 
of design, and to transform this into the deeds that express personality 
in full communion with society.” ‘The problem and the task in 
which our ‘ intellectuals ’ and our creative artists have so far collectively 
failed, is to build up a framework of thought, and compose an orchestra 
of feeling, in which all the scattered and disunited elements of the 
broken cloister may take their place and do their proper work.” 


Ir is of course unnecessary to say that it is not suggested that artists 
and thinkers are to be forced, or attracted, into lifelong seclusion 
from the world, but merely that the Renaissance or Revolutionary 
ideal, of which we inherit the remains, or rather the debris—namely, 
that each gentleman, or citizen, is to be in turn something of “ in- 
tellectual ” and “ emotional ” as well as “ chief ”—has demonstrably 
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failed in attaining this object. We have to think out, and experimentally 
search, for some new form of cloister that shall unify these scattered 
pieces of the Spiritual Power, if that Spiritual Power is to give the 
needed inspiration to a sick world. 


Tue discipline of thought and emotion which is offered to us is along 
the lines opened by Town Planning and City Design with their 
necessary preparation in Regional Survey, in so far as these can be 
inspired by a Vision which shall relate the Christian conception of the 
Holy City, the City of God, with our inheritance from secular history 
and modern science. Christian Theology and Civic Sociology must 
unite to think out, and work out, the conditions under which such a 
discipline of thought and emotion may be evolved, “ true to the kindred 
points of Heaven and Home.” There will be needed, it is pointed 
out, the help of the Poet, for only with the aid of his insight and power 
of creating a Vision that shall appeal, can thought and emotion be 
carried into action. In short, what is needed for such an education 
is the union of the sciences and the humanities. 


THE beginning of this new “ cloister ” is to be found in further develop- 
ment of the incipient practise of Regional Survey, for here is an 
experimental effort to make education at once realistic and poetic. i 
“Its formative idea,” he says, “ might be thus stated. The city 
and its adjacent countryside are the supreme products of Man and 

Nature working together, in an immemorial evolution. Take them 
in their inviolable totality, their open-air integrity, their historic ti 
unity, their high tendencies, then the city and its region compose + 
into, and constitute, a unique and necessary instrument of education. 
The problem of the teacher is how to handle, in the service of his 
pupil’s personality, that living harmony of Man and Nature and 4 
Tradition which every city-region offers at the schoolroom door. ] 
But is it not the poet, who, more than all others, knows and grasps 
and represents this complex reality in its unity, variety, evocatory 
power?” 

“ Here, then, if the poet will associate himself with the Regional 
Survey, is another of the many recombinations that emerge as one 
explores the needed readjustments of old and new spiritual powers. 
Assuredly the tradition of the higher poetry has never been absent 
from the class-room of the best teachers, but in the method of Regional 
Survey, it is the student who goes out to watch and contemplate with 
the poet, now under the open canopy of heaven on moorland and 
hilltop, now by stream and pasture, again in dell and forest, and not 
less often in the marts, the streets, the temples of the city. In all 
these situations of emotional intensity, and therefore of highest in- 
tellectual potency, the poet is called into the circle of learners as birth- 
aider of the soul. And this should mean that he comes not only as 
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humanist, but also as reconciler of the sciences of Man and Nature, 
since presenting both in their deepest reality. It is perhaps to a 
generation thus educated that we have to wait and look, in hope for 
renovation of the cloister towards the long-deferred rebirth of the city 
as fount of the good life.”” What is needed, one author urges, is that 
theology and sociology, occupying the two poles of our inner life, 
emotional and intellectual, come together through the intermediacy 
of the Poet and the Town Planner. “ As poet plays Prometheus to 
the fire of religion, so may town-planner to the lightning of science. 
The stirring imagery of the poet-mystic, the ideas and notation of 
science, the ideals and symbols of religion, are each and all of them 
characteristic aspects and creative expressions of the inner life. They 
are, therefore, integral to fulness of vision. And by no other way 
than through fulness of vision and quest of realisation can the soul of 
man attain to lasting harmony. That implies in practice a certain 
remaking of vities into places that, by sanctifying life, evoke personality 
and promote community. Adjusted to this purpose an art of civic 
design is beginning to grow up, in the hands of town-planners con- 
scious of their higher office. Its scientific basis is the Civic Survey, 
or gathering of specialisms towards a synthetic presentment of the 
city’s life, past, present and possible. A similar concentration of 
specialisms by means of the Regional Survey is reaching towards an 
integral education. These two movements of synthesis are parallel 
and interdependent. For the success in working of a civic design 
must needs be measured in the fulness of life attainable by the ordinary 
citizen throughout the phases of his life-cycle. To the task of advancing 
these tendencies, in Civics and Education, and of accelerating their 
repercussion on the temporal powers that be, the Theologian is com- 
mitted by his custody of an historic portal to life abundant.” 

Tue book goes on to exhibit the problem of the City and its Region 
as central to civilisation: “‘ Have not the moving historic unities we 
call civilisations arisen all of them from definite cities themselves the 
ripening fruit of regions fitted to produce that particular fruit of 
human culture? The passion that was Jerusalem; the beauty that 
was Athens; the grandeur that was Rome; the marvel that was 
Medicean Florence—all testify to the creative unanimity of a culture 
that is at once regional and human, and therefore civic in its proper 
concrete sense.” 

“ By some curious turn of history as yet unexplained, almost un- 
explored, by historian, philosopher, or evolutionist, the city in this 
Greek sense has practically dropped out of religion and out of politics, 
while as for modern science of conventional order the city has not 
yet come within its field of observation, still less of vision.” 

“THE perfected city has been relegated by the divine to the next 
world, and the lawyer-politician has merged it in the State. But the 
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city is, or should be, to architect, sculptor, painter, musician, craftsman, 
what her house is to the woman, his palace to the nobleman, his convent 
to the abbot, his cathedral to the bishop : in each case a thing designed 
to express, maintain, and exhibit the harmony of soul that issues from 
concordance of technical aptitudes, personal qualities, and social 
functions. Such harmony of soul as the community of citizens 
attains is manifested and measured in the grace and beauty of their 
city. The more gracious and beautiful the city, the more is honour, 
reward, employment offered to those skilled in calling forth harmony 
of soul by adaptations of people and place that enhance life. To 
dignify and adorn cities is to magnify the office of architect, sculptor, 
painter, musician, craftsman, not because it provides them with 
remunerative work, but because it reveals to the rest of us the truth 
that grace and beauty are ultimate tests of success for each one in his 
own mode of livelihood, whatever it be. That is a iruth very apt to 
be overlooked by lawyer-politician, and even by physician and priest.” 





THE constant note stressed is that only by the way of vision can man 

become truly heir of all the ages, but it must be a vision leading to 

schemes well designed and budgets truly economic whereby life may 

interplay triumphantly with circumstance. It is the religious, or 

poetic, process which is on the main line of evolution, but this process i’ 
is not complete unless the religious type can express itself in congruent 

surroundings. ‘This is the aim of a renewed cloister, it carries with it 

the renewal of the city and its region, in other words of civilisation. 

Thus Science and Religion will come together again. “ Science offers 

knowledge or command over things. Religion offers richness and 

purity of inner life, or grace of spirit. Let us take the gifts of both 

science and religion, and in fullest measure. But the concurrence of 

science and religion in the seeking, and the finding, of life abundant 

cannot be assumed. Adjustments are needed; and on both sides. 

To modulate between the knowledge of science and the grace of 

religion is the office of Literature, Art, Music, Poetry. Light these 

four candles of vision and you are furnished with illumination for the 

Lantern of Spirit. Its rays, penetrating the archives of Science and i 
the treasuries of Religion, will discover both plan and material for 
achieving a long-delayed triumph of life. Our modern age awaits 
a Vital Revolution. Its aim is a threefold substitution. For sheer 
Power, stark in unbridled temporality, and its twin ancillaries, 
Mechanism and Money, the Vital Revolution would substitute, in the 
pivotal positions of our social structure, a more creative triad. They 
are Life, Mind and Personality.” 


“THe consequent process of change, like that of leaf to flower, of 
caterpillar to butterfly, is at once a growth and a metamorphosis. Its 
human form, operated in a tradition more ancient than science, is 
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distinguished by a venerable nomenclature. Viewed socially it is 
called Redemption ; individually Conversion. Given this order of 
transmutation, working as unhindered leaven throughout every regional 
community ; given a correlative organisation of those sciences, and 
orchestration of those arts which are the fine flower of our Western 
civilisation ; then would nature’s means of progress be reinforced by 
man’s most ingenious contrivances. Life’s ideals, shedding their mist 
of illusion, would seem what they are, our deepest reality. A Polity 
of moral purpose would then become practicable ; and also a real 
Economy of Mechanism and of Money. The polity and the economy, 
when they arrive, will be the progeny, and not the parents, of a life- 
vision clear and compulsive to convoy us through the troubles of our 
Modern Transition.” 


In conclusion, it seems best to let Mr. Branford speak for himself 
again. “ Throughout this volume has been sounded a dominant chord 
of two notes. Whether these notes be called Science and Sanctity, 
or Knowledge and Worship, or Power and Grace, or Certitude and 
Faith, or Synthesis and Vision, or Facts and Values, their harmony 
makes a unity characteristic of spirit. Regard that unity from the 
individual standpoint and it is Personality; from the collective or 
social standpoint and it is Community. The fulness of life is in a 
growing integration of Self with Family ‘n the Home, then of Per- 
sonality and Community developing together through a widening range 
of interest and expression from Neighbourhood, City and Region, 
outwards to Nation, Civilisation and beyond. By starting early on this 
path, and advancing steadfastly throughout the life-cycle, may each 
one hope increasingly to experience the deepening harmony of spirit 
that goes with a dedicated life.” 


“ Tuts is the way of historic achievement : for the pioneers of civilisa- 
tion and the founders of religions have trodden this path. It is the 
way of vital evocation ; because nature’s conditions of fulfilment are 
present, and all the time. At each stage of the journey, life’s oppor- 
tunities of unfolding expand through widening range, through deepen- 
ing intensity. And we see this process in terms of science, those of 
interplay between organism and environment, between people and 
place. Assuredly is it the way to spiritual attainment, and for a reason 
long known to religion, and now beginning to be felt, even in some 
measure understood, by science. It is this. Progressively to identify 
one’s daily work of livelihood, of family and personal career, with an 
enlarging communal service, is to discover the central process of life’s 
fulfilment. ‘Therein the practical and speculative elements are 
harmoniously blended, while each retains its individuality in the making 
of the pattern. On the one side there is the day-dreaming impulse of 
youth, which, continued in later years, may flame and rise to habitual 
exercise of ennobling vision, as in saintly and chivalrous lives ; or it 
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may smoulder and sink to habitual practice of vice ; or it may oscillate 
in the ‘ moonings’ of mediocrity. On the other side, there is the 
practical means of attaining towards the higher of these three ends, 
avoidance of the lower, redemption from the lowest. The revealing 
discovery is that the operative instrument of attainment is also the 
instrument of redemption. It is the vision of integral achievement 
that comes as fruit of searching endeavours in renunciation. In 
pursuit of life’s integrative purpose, there is liberated an incalculable 
power to gladden and lift up the heart. Quite literally, it makes 
sacred ; and that office it performs by enhancements which through 
sacrifice unloose the springs of rapture. The white passion of life- 
creative subordinates, or sacrifices, lower impulse and desire to higher. 
And, in the eftort to discriminate between higher and lower, succour 
comes through a visioning of graces and perfections. Thus is lighted 
an inner beacon, which throws into shadow every impulse of immediate 
gratification.” And again and lastly: “ The Social Heritage affords 
full scope for the creative spirit within us, in measure that our visioning 
of attainment reconciles and integrates the ideals of Christian and 
Classic tradition. We are bidden by the pealing voice of the past, 
exhorted by the plaintive cry of posterity, and directed by present 
urgencies, to an unceasing crusade. Its aim is the reconciling and 
integrating of polity and personality, of synergy and vocation, of art 
and achievement, one and all viewed in the Christian way and the 
Classic way. For harmonising the rhythms of Nature and the rever- 
berations of our Social Heritage, we have the four mutation-stops of 
the Great Organ of Humanity. They are Home, Workshop, Cloister, 
City. These are the pipes from which, if a communal music be well 
composed, we may call forth, each of us, the harmonies of a life 
fragrant with divine essence.” 


Tuts book is so new in its union of the practical outlook and the 
scientific spirit with the religious vision, that it may well prove some- 
what difficult to those who come to it from the abstractions of the 
political economy on which we have all been nurtured, so that the 
writer of the present essay who looks on it aa a work which should 
prove to be the fore-runner of a new epoch, has found the only way 
of dealing with it to be a careful setting forth of its main thesis, an end 
often best attained by actual quotation. But such an abstract necessarily 
fails to give any impression of the wealth of imagery and riches of 
thought which are to be found on every page, and indeed by that very 
wealth may sometimes confuse the unaccustomed reader. Here is a 
book which challenges our accustomed ways of thinking and even of 
feeling, which looks back and yet looks forward, which would recall us 
from political and economic abstraction to fuller and richer life. Is it 
possible that Religion may answer to this appeal from Science, and that 
a new outlook on life may result for coming generations ? an 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO RELIGION, 


Sik Artuur Keirn’s presidential address to the British Association 
has revived a flicker of the old conflict between religion and science. 
The issues, it would appear, are still confused by many misunder- 
standings, but above all by lack of accepted definition as ta the 
meaning, scope and aims of religion. If one defines religion as an 
impassioning of life towards ennoblement of purpose, it may seem, at 
first sight, to darken rather than clarify the field of controversy. For 
conventional science is suspicious of passion and indifferent to purpose. 
But that kind of conventional science is no longer supreme, which, 
first, as astronomy and geology assailed Hebraic mythology, and then, 
as biology and anthropology, substituted an ape for the angel which 
theology affirms to be latent in the mind of man. There is arising 
a “ higher ” science, which, while accepting the data of the “ lower ” 
sciences, yet looks to the tendencies and aspirations of life-in-evolution 
rather than to its origins and seeming limitations. 


THESE newer phases of science (psychological and sociological) are 
joining hands with the older humanities to explore, in a spirit at once 
critical and appreciative, the past achievements and the future possi- 
bilities of our race, in the domain of art and literature, of poetry and 
religion. And from this combined standpoint of the sciences and the 
humanities, the old conflict with religion appears more and more as 
a combat concerned with outer fortifications too much mistaken by 
both sides for the inner citadel. But again now, as in prophetic 
writings of old, we see, as the very essence of the religious process, 
an unquenchable passion for an indomitable purpose. That purpose, 
renewing itself ceaselessly, from generation to generation, is the 
purifying, the exalting, the ennobling, of man’s life in its quest for 
mastery of self and environment. 


ATTEMPTS systematically to advance this approach to religious issues 
from the side of the “‘ higher” sciences have been made from time 
to time by various groups within the Sociological Society. Notably, 
in 1924, a collaboration between the Society and the School of Oriental 
Studies resulted in the Congress of Living Religions, held at the 
Imperial Institute in London. Again, in the Spring of the present 
year, a series of addresses, mainly expository, but in some degree 
hortatory also, were given by the President (Sir Francis Younghusband) 
and other members of the Society at All Hallows Church, Lombard 
Street, E.C. In sequel thereto a programme of addresses has been 
arranged by the Sociological Society for the coming Winter. The 
dates and subjects of these addresses are given below, and it is hoped 
that members of the Society, and any friends interested, will accept 
this publication of the programme as an invitation to be present at 
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All Hallows Church, Lombard Street, on the dates mentioned. Each 
address is on a Tuesday, at 1.15 p.m. 


THE WAR AGAINST RELIGION. 
Str Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. 


October 18. The Attack on Religion. 
fe 25. The Reply. 

November 1. Counter-Action. 
sad 8. “Heaven upon Earth.” 


TOWARDS A BETTER WORLD. 


November 15. Mr. A. FARQUHARSON. 
“Civic Design as a Sacred Art.” 


sé 22. Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 
“Health and Holiness.” 


x 29. Mr. V. BRANFORD. 
“The Purpose of Liturgy; being a Study of Ritual, its 
meaning and values.” 


December 6. Mr. V. BRAnrorp. 
“How readjust Secular and Sacred into Right Living ?” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue Editor has pleasure in announcing that Mr. Geoffrey Davies, B.A., late 
of Exeter College, Oxford, has joined the staff as Sub-Editor of the Review. 
Tue July number of the Review was edited with the assistance of Dr. Arthur 
Geddes | 


OwINc to pressure on space in the current number of the Review, it has 
been necessary to hold over all reviews of books, also the usual list of books 


and periodicals received. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Bo.sHevist Aims AND MEANS. 


In November, 1917, a social revolution—perhaps the most significant in 
history—took place in Russia. Power passed into the hands of compara- 
tively a few resolute men, armed with the outline of a plan designed to replace 
the existing order of society of the civilised world by a new and untried one. 
en marks the tenth year of Bolshevist rule, and the 
close of the decade of an attempt to apply a principle of social change 
deliberately inspired by the idea that human beings may experience that 
fulness and richness of life for which they have been searching for ages. It is 
an dgieiitiis taautiad tun thr chaiibiiiim, tor wching what ia Bo ism ? 
What is its principle of change ? What has it done to apply that principle 
in the brief space of ten years ? 

For answer we may turn to a book of considerable importance, entitled 
Tue Minp anv Face or Bo.suevisM, by Rene Fiilép-Miller (Putnams, 21s.). 
The aim of its author, an Austrian sociologist, is to advance a thesis supported 
by personal experience and photography. ‘‘ Where necessary to illustrate 
personal experience” he has “quoted from the speeches, writings and other 
utterances of the friends and foes of Bolshevism.” No statements are used 
that have not been sifted and verified. There are over 200 interpretative 
colour and black and white illustrations. 


Dr. FOLéP-MILuer does not define Bolshevism except by implication. It 
is not easy to define. I remember that Dr. Nansen once told me in the Black 
Famine area that he had read all through Marx, Engels, and other ponderous 
authors in order to find out what Bolshevism means ; without success. Perhaps 
he went too far back. Bolshevism was not in use in Marx’s time. It was 
born during the 15 years’ preparation to take advantage of a foreseen revolu- 
tion. It came to the front with the split between the Russian Social Demo- 
crats. Long before the term came into general use Dostoevsky, the famous 
Russian writer, who was born in 1815, suggested in THe Possessep a very 
good definition of Bolshevism (a term with which, however, he was not 
acquainted). A character is made to say, “ The one thing wanting in the 
world is discipline. . . . The moment you have family ties or love you get 
the desire for property. We will destroy that desire. . . . We will reduce 
all to a common denominator. Complete equality, absolute submission, 
absolute loss of individuality are essential.” As we shall see, the production 
of the highly disciplined, mechanical collective man is a predominant idea 
of Bolshevism. In an epilogue entitled “‘ Dostoevsky’s Vision of Bolshevism,” 
Dr. Fiilép-Miller quotes M. Lunacharsky, the Bolshevist Minister for 
Education and Art, as saying, ““ He (Dostoevsky) was one of the enthusiastic 
prophets of the present bloody time.” 


BOLSHEVISM may be said to be something different from Communism. The 
November, 1917 Revolution was a Bolshevist revolution, not a Communist 
one. It stands for an end and a means—classless society and class war— 
which belonged to Marxian communism and were re-interpreted by Lenin, 
who, indeed, re-interpreted the theory and ideas of Marx and converted 
them into a theory and practice of his own. Marx said, “ Theory is useless 
unless it can be put into practice,” and “The world must be changed.” 
Lenin said, “ Very well, let us start at once to change the world.” He and 
his associates proceeded to lay their plans accordingly. It appears now that 
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they had a fairly complete conception of a new form of society, but hitherto 
only the political and economic sides have been exhibited and examined. 
Says Dr. Fiilép-Miller, “ Hitherto Bolshevism has always been regarded 
purely as a political problem ; to wrest it from this misleading and superficial 
j t is the aim of this book. . . . The problem of Bolshevism extends 
- beyond the narrow om of political sympathies, or antipathies. 
ts acceptance or rejection is rejection or acceptance of the whole of 
Euro culture. The claim made for Bolshevism is that it can imme- 
diately and without delay realise all the immemorial aims of human endeavour, 
all those things for which the thinkers of all times have striven, to which mar- 
tyrs have testified by their example in life and death—I mean the redemption 
and happiness of mankind. Its doctrines offer not the vague hope of con- 
solation in another and better world, but precepts for the immediate and 
concrete realisation of this better world.” Sich a colossal claim calls for the 
most serious and conscientious criticism. ‘‘ No body of men has ever before 
had the audacity to try to give a practical demonstration of redemption 
that never yet attained vision of the future.” Hence his attempt to estimate 
the Bolshevist scheme in terms of structure and function. 


Dr. FOL6p-MILLEr’s thesis, briefly stated, is that Russia has stopped thinking 
autocratically and imperially and is re-thinking bo isti , that is, in 
terms of the continuation of the age-long search for a heaven on earth, and 
freedom and independence for human beings according to the Bolshevist 
notion of such things. It professes to be thinking according to a new con- 
ception of human life—a conception largely influenced by the latest trend 
of science, mechanics, psychu-physiology and chemistry, and by renunciations 
of class pretensions and rights of property. All thought and action are 

ing under the control of that conception, its philosophy, religion, moral 
implications, and other cultural meanings, and the means for realising the 
stated end, the very latest secular plan of world salvation and redemption 
from earthly evil. 


I say the very latest plan, because plans of a more or less similar character 
have preceded it. In his oe Livinc RELIGIONS and SCIENCE AND 
Sanctity Mr. Victor Branford distinguishes three acts of a drama in which 
we see human beings during a period of transition, running back, to the 
theological Middle Ages and forward to the beginning of an age of science 
and sanctity, seeking, more or less vaguely, and certainly without a definite 
and unified plan based on factual studies, to satisfy an urgent need—the 
craving to realise a heaven on earth. He sees the act of this modern 
drama of transition in the Renaissance, when the young patricians turned 
to ancient Greek and Rome for inspiration. The second is the Reformation, 
when the seekers after the fulness of life eliminated the medizval cloister. 
The third is the French Revolution, when the people tried to make a political 
State of their own. 

To these three must now be added the beginning of a fourth act as provided 
by the Russian Revolution, in which we find the people abjuring the political 
State in favour of a corporate (or collective) body definitely and consciously 
organised to realise the existence of a Worker’s Paradise on earth. 


Trneinet De, Sipe Miller is to reveal the nature and value of the structure 
and function of the social pyramid, so far as this can be done almost 
at the beginning of the building of the pyramid. He starts with the elemental 
idea of the new type of man. ‘This is called the Collective Man, and in the 
hands of the Bolshevists he is to grow out of the liberated worker, and to 
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form the apex of the pyramid. In other words this Collective Man will be 
the creator, we may even say the God, of a new world of theory, ideas and 


practice. Dr. Fiilép-Miller describes at this new god-man, who is 
to remove mankind from temptation, to afeguard them from evil and to 
throw open the gates of the socialist . He interprets the history of 


the Russian craving for the comm man, and shows that the serfdom and 
the decay of the aristocracy of intellect contributed to the present mass ideal, 


In his second chapter he exposes what seems to be the fallacy of the Collective 
Man theory. This type of man stands for the overthrow of autonomous 

nality, and the realisation of the “ ideal of a completely lifeless mechan- 
ism” into which the Bolshevists will not allow even the shadow of a ‘‘ psyche ” 
to enter. He exhibits Lenin as the master-builder of the new social pyramid, 
and the fanatical prophets of the Collective Man hard at work smuggling 
a* ” into him. He accepts Lenin, the philosopher and initiator 
of the Bolshevist theory, as an exceptional example of autonomous personality, 
to whose superior brain and fervent “ soul ” the initial success of the Revolu- 
tion was due. In his opinion Lenin is the most powerful personality of our 
time. He thinks that his achievement entitles him to be compared with 
the world’s greatest men whose theory and practice changed the process of 
history for good or for evil. “ In Lenin,” he says, “ we are dealing with an 
entirely new type of historical greatness . . . the Bolshevist world created 
by him is without precedent.” He tells us that Lenin is accepted by the 
Bolshevists in the sense in which the Hero may be a saviour of mankind, 
In their attempts to deify and worship him actually they credit him with 
an immortal “ soul,” and at the same time exhibit themselves as a professedly 
non-religious sect adopting profoundly religious forms. They place Lenin 
busts ev , even in the shop windows ; they establish Lenin corners in 
the factories and public institutions ; they exhibit his frozen corpse in a 
mausoleum; preserve his brain, not his heart: and reveal that obsession 
of the adoration of the corpse which characterised the superstitious religions 
of a remote antiquity. In short they do a great deal to prove that their 
atheism has a very old sectarian basis. In an instructive chapter on “ Bol- 
shevism in the Light of Sectarianism,” the author is at much pains to explain 


that the religion of Bolshevism is, in fact, made up of religious-rationalisti 
ideas originated by the sects linked up by the Russian intelli tsia with the 
modern principles of Marxian materialism. 


WHEN it is said that Lenin accepted the Marxian economic determinism 
foundation for the reformation of society according to Bolshevist theories, 
it is not difficult to understand how he built up the pyramidal framework of 
these theories and filled it with ideological bricks and mortar. He must adopt 
the philosophy of materialist causality as a background, the interpretative 
method of dialectical materialism, a blank sphere must come first in the 
order of creation, then organic nature must grow (in some miraculous way) 
out of dead matter, then living forms must spring from Nature (whatever 
this may be). Finally man must spring from a low order of creature (the 
Darwinian h is), then must come the rise of sensations and emotions. 
and modes of expression according to the Freudian psycho-analytic view 
and Pavlov’s reflexology view, and Watson’s behaviourist view, which, more 
or less, cuts out mind and consciousness and substitutes muscular perception ;, 
and in answer to the question, What is intelligence ? replies that it is some- 
thing to do with awareness set u the response we make to the objective 
eile, of what the Bebhociam ent jective truth. In short, Lenin adopted 
whatever he considered consistent with his interpretation of a new form of 
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society in which “ intellect” is not a medium of thought and spiritual 
development, but the practical outcome of a mode of man’s behaviour 
determined by economic external stimuli. 


THE body of the book is ta ken up with an interpretation of the strange effects 
on artists, writers, men of the theatre and others of the Bolshevist cultural 
release, or the first decade of it. Most of the illustrations suggest an un- 
compromising extinction of the past, and glorification of the present-day 
life, d ism and rhythm of the machime. Others suggest a survival or 
revival of forms of expression belonging to pre-modern times. The most 
interesting example of the latter is contained in the chapter on “‘ Theatricalised 
Life.” Here we find the people newly released to their dramatic instincts 
trying to organise access to their new heaven on earth by dramatising life 
by means of political mysteries in which thousands of untrained players 
take » by mass demonstrations, secular outdoor miracle plays, and so 
on, all distinctly exhibiting the medizval spirit, as I pointed out in my book 
on the new Russian theatre published three years ago. The root of these 
ceremonies is thus described by Dr. Fiilép-Miller. “ In Russia art has not 
yet become detached from its original sense ; it is still allied in all its phases 
with those deep and elemental processes in the human soul, through which it 
receives its ultimate and strongest expression. There is a sort of primitive 
religious consecration about everything theatrical in Russia, and it would 
almost seem as though they still felt all artistic creation as a sacred process, 
and the actor as a social hierophant. Russian audiences, too, do not adopt 
a passive attitude to the theatre ; they are almost physically connected with 
the dramatic events ; they stand, rivetted by a play, within the magic circle 
of the stage action, as if they were gazing at the ceremonies of a deeply 
affecting religious cult. The theatre for the Russian is something that touches 
him very closely ; it is for him a necessity of life ; for the inner liberation 
of the soul, the heightening of vitality, come to him only from active sharing 
in creation. Thus the play is for him a collective ect of spiritual liberation, 
as church services are to religious people. This power is therefore never 
limited to the stage and the platform ; it appears everywhere, in all manifesta- 
tions of life, on the street, in his own home, on every occasion when events 
cause an inner tension which can only be expressed by creation.” 


IN my experience of the Russians all this is profoundly true. It means 
that the Theatre has regained its true and living form and function for the 
first time since the Middle Ages—a form and function that may be studied 
with interest in Mr. Victor Branford’s INTERPRETATIONS AND FORECASTS. 
This restoration of the dramatic spirit of the Middle Ages is all the more 
remarkable, when we remember that pageantry and outdoor dramatic repre- 
sentation are new to the Russian people, because such expressions of public 
—- were sternly suppressed under the Tsars. It may perhaps be said 
that Russia was not touched by the Renaissance and perhaps not by the 
Reformation. It was slightly touched by the Industrial Revolution, and 
much more deeply by the French Revolution. The tendency on the part 
of the present-day Russians to improvise a theatrical spectacular performance 
on every possible occasion would seem to be a direct continuation of the deeply 
human medieval tendency to dramatise human life at once as the people 
experience it and as they want it to be. 


On the whole, Dr. Fiilép-Miller’s book is extremely valuable because it 
reveals the essential details of the Bolshevist plan for realising a heaven on 
earth in the form of a world-wide community of workers determined by 
economic materialism, upon whom it will confer freedom, happiness and 
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independence if such things possibly can come from materialistic deter- 
minism and collectivism. plan claims our serious attention not only 
because of its audacity in repudiating class society, aristocratic, monarchist 
and nationalist elements and proprietary rights, and also “spirit,” “ will,” 
and even “ mind,” but because it has a certain unity. It is, however, extremely 
limited. What earthly chance of life and expansion has a social super- 
structure resting on such narrow and limited foundations ? Will the founda- 
tions beat the builders? Still, the experiment will be carried forward and 
it should be the business of people of sense, especially sociologists and psy- 
chologists, to watch developments in what must be an important decade, now 
that we know that there is a new social pyramid in process of construction, 
and not merely blood and thunder and wreckage to shudder at—wrec 
which till now has been used to tell us that the Bolshevists were ruthlessly 
clearing the ground for a fresh start, but that they had nothing but 
charnel-house stuff to erect upon it. Huntly Carrer. 





EDUCATION AND THE PuBLic LIBRARIES. 


Ir may be taken for granted that all progressive educationists, and others 
who desire the full enlightenment of the community, will warmly appreciate 
many of the findings of the Libraries’ Committee which was appointed by 
Mr. Trevelyan in 1924, and has just issued its report. It is laid down that 
an organised national library system is needed, and that it is the duty of a 
library authority not only to provide an adequate supply of books, but also 
to induce a substantial portion of the population to read them. The raising 
of the Spee and payment of librarians, the establishment of Central 
or Regional Libraries, the provision of lectures within them, and the co- 
operation of the local authorities in the organisation of these institutions, 
are among other valuable recommendations. 

On the other hand, educationists will be disappointed that the Committee 
did not recommend that the public libraries—an essentially educational 
service—should be taken over by the public education authorities, and that 
state aid in the form of grants should be given for library purposes. 


THOUGH 96.3 per cent. of the population are in library areas, this does not 
mean that they all have the advantage of an existing system. Of the 
12,000,000 people in the rural areas more than half had no library service 
in 1925. It is well known that in some of our smaller boroughs and in 
many large urban districts there is no public library ; and this is presumably 
the case in the areas of forty-nine ies authorities from which the Com- 
mittee failed to obtain information. In some towns, and more especially 
in financially poor ones, the existing libraries are very inadequate and are 
conducted on the meanest lines. 


Ir may be observed, for instance, that in a certain south-midland county 
the county town, with a population of 11,000, has no library ; neither has 
one of the two larger towns; and the only library provided by the local 
authority is an extremely poor one in the largest town ion 20,000). 
In a north-midland county an urban district containing about 25,000 people 
has no library; a neighbouring borough with an approximately equal 
population has a small library with a narrow and high “ counter ” at the end 
of a passage (a serious obstacle, especially to young people), a miserably 
inadequate, shabby and inconvenient reference room in a kind of attic, 
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containing few books, some of them very dilapidated, others out of date and 
Gqulds wadieen, hile tino of ths Uatin aos bape on tn fbr owing’ fuck 
of space and shelves. At this library the purchase of books, other than a 
few works of fiction, practically ceased in 1914. In such a case the librarian 
is not only untrained, but is (in a typical case) unable, if willing, to afford 
any help to a student. 


In London, owing to its division into small areas for library purposes, there 
is no general central public library ; and even in the more well-to-do areas 
the existing libraries do not exceed in comprehensiveness those that are to 
be found in comparatively small towns, as Oxford, Luton, Enfield and 
Southend-on-Sea, and are not comparable with the main or central libraries 
of the greater provincial towns, such as Birmingham, Liverpool and Man- 
chester. It is difficult to see how the needed central libraries for London 
are to be provided, except as part of a whole Metropolitan scheme. It 
seems clear that the education authority is the only one that is fairly qualified 
to carry out the general task ; and the special task of providing libraries for 
teachers and others interested in education at the various education offices— 
such as those which already exist at the Council House at Westminster and 
at Aylesbury, which are being formed (as at Aberdeen), or will follow, and 
also to provide the books needed for the scholars’ libraries, is obviously the 
business of the education committees, acting through the agency of their 
directors, where these exist, and of other qualified persons where, as is still 
the case in some areas, there is only an educationally-unqualified secretary. 


IN addition to the common insufficiency of equipment, another feature calls 
for remark, namely, the presence in some of the reading rooms of a relatively 
large number of periodicals of the “ occult” variety, and in the reference 
rooms a few books of the same order, which are likely to mislead the student. 
To these are added some periodicals and an occasional book published by 
one or more associations whose object apparently is to inculcate a “ distorted 
humanitarianism,”’ to foster a maudlin sentiment towards the lower animals, 
and to hamper the progress of biological, medical and hygienic science, if 
not of science in general. Observation shows that these publications are 
little read, and their presence is explained by the fact that they are not bought, 
but are presented ; anc in some cases more than one copy of the same paper 
is accepted. Some libraries, however, reject some or all papers and books 
of these types. 

On the other hand, one usually looks in vain for some important periodicals, 
even those of a sufficiently general to interest many serious readers, 
such as SciENcE Procress and the OLOGICAL Review. Indeed, in a 
number of cases the librarian, when asked about them, has shown unmistak- 
ably that he was ignorant of their existence. 


Sucu facts point to the need of more enlightened control of many of the 
libraries. 
Tue lack—real or supposed—of sufficient money to spend on the libraries 
i oh geese the Rateorants shane ee ne Lon icah heer: 
In 1924 the surprisingly meagre sum of {1,204,000 was spent in this country ; 
cad dikes toute 01d hatarning tir 8 t equal to 50 per cent. of 
whole local expenditure—accompanied by the active, general encouragement 
of the Board of Education, it is to be feared that reasonably rapid improve- 
ment and extension of this important social service will prove to be impossible. 
J. Reeves. 
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An AMERICAN’s Impressions or SocioLocy iv Great BRITAIN. 


WE reprint below the of a study in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SocioLocy by Mise Vivier Vivien M. Palmer, of the University of Chicago. 


Fi ae do de al bec eset sd ted sek 
of the Sociological Society, which were held in London in 1904, the founders 
vividly summarised the state of sociology in Great Britain and outlined the 
réle which the new Society hoped to play in future developments. It is 
illuminating to compare the status and aims as reflected at that time with 


pat par odern tng many i branches of social 
study which ae beginning to emerge especially n ae teese aoe 


2. THe human sciences have not been brought as so Many won ore 
of the scientific idea as they should be, and the Sociological Society a 
ee 


3. THeEre is a marked deficiency of university chairs and lectureships devoted 
to social inquiry, and the Sociological Society can advocate better provision. 


4- BRITAIN possesses very few libraries which are adequately for 
research, wl ao eed helo oe ee ee 
gandist work to secure accumulations of books.” 


“ Tue first two aims fundamentally raise the question as to what is sociology 
and what are its relationships to the other social sciences. These two 
were the outstanding issues in the formative meetings of the 

iologi ,» and the answers given them forecast the trend of 
subsequent development. there were dissenting opinions, the 
dominant note of the initial PE SS soleel, Oe conanes 


of the Soci ee oe ee ee 
in various branches of social investigation.” 


“In the early days of the Society, iia iis Geis Snail Ua 
Sakis comtithabell wo the wastage col publications, Qovegh ent tate Oo 
names of some of the outstanding figures conspicuously absent from this 
attempt at co-ordination. One of the interesting aspects of this early 
fraternity was the relationship between the bio and the 

Also, the synthesising réle which biology was to p in the natural sciences 


suggested a counterpart for sociology in he aad nde” 
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“ Tux early meetings focussed attention on the problem of the field and 
scope of sociology, and, supplemented by discussions from the Continental 
sociologists, they stand out as valuable contributions to the new science. 
But the papers and meetings that follow seem to lose this central core. 
Inevitably cross-fertilisation resulted from the mingling of savants of different 
fields, but it seemed to be contributing more to the ‘ socialising’ of the 
already existing branches of the social sciences than toward developing a 
ce the common meeting ground. Sociology was taboo to 
y. The mixed Latin and Greek derivation of the word was distasteful 
scholars with a classical ound, and the interest of the French in 
science at that time was cient cause for British disapproval. Still 
from the beginning there were several outstanding attempts to deal with 
socio as an autonomous entity. These attempts are perpetuated in the 
two leading schools of British sociology.” 
“ ALMosT concurrently with the ing of the Sociologi iety came 
the announcement te Martin White’ sores of were ay sociology at 
the University of London. The outgrowth of these, the sociology - 
ment of the School of Economics of the University of London, is still the 
only department of sociology in existence in the universities of Great Britain. 
Professor Hobhouse and Professor Westermarck, among the first four to 
give lectures in the series, now occupy the Martin White chairs of sociology 
at the School of Economics.” 
“ Tue point of view of this department is traditionally British, and it com- 
bines the development of what is distinctly British thought in a number 
of allied fields. It is perhaps best epitomised in the social philosophy of 
Professor Hobhouse. Included within the realm of sociology are both 
the scientific study of societies as they exist and the ethical evaluation of 
them. Conclusions as to social progress reflect the influence of utilitarian 
philosophy.” 
“Te humanitarian reform movements of Great Britain, wes as 
crystallised in the work of the welfare economists of the School of Economics, 
and the science of statistical measurement developed by Karl Pearson, 
have both affected the point of view of the department of sociology. But 
in the realm of research problems the main trend has been toward bringi 
the sociological point of view into the economic studies rather than to 
developing sociological studies of contemporaneous British life.” 
“Tue relationship between sociology and anthropology at the School of 
Economics should be included in this summary of the position of the former. 
With its underlying emphasis upon social evolution, the department of 
sociology is naturally very close to the social anthropological field, and the 
two lines of approach are inherently related.” 


“ Tue other school of British sociology stands out in sharp contrast. The 
Edinburgh School, founded by Professor Geddes, was in existence in 1904, 
and the Outlook Tower, its research laboratory, was in operation. 
Theoretically, the school has based its activities upon Professor Geddes’ 
synthetic formula, which combines the Comtean conceptions of unity and 
of historic filiation with Le Play’s key factors: place, work, and folk. The 
numerous rooms of the Outlook Tower are equip + tag ar mage go pr 
sciences, and as a whole their object is to symboli unity of life an 
knowledge concerning it. In wade British fashion the theoretical 
has been united with the practical, and the ultimate aim has been civic 
improvement and better ci ip.” 
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“ Unper this broad conception, the work of the Outlook Tower has extended 
over many fields of endeavour, and with widely different backgrounds 
fessional and business men whose occupations lie in other fields but who take 
an active interest in sociological theory as well as in its application, have 

an t réle in the the Tower 


“ As a bio Professor Geddes was an honoured member of a university 

fecal, bet cargotr ag Pag on. acai wrote ~ wer 

the British academic pale. The Edinburgh School, though not 

with a university, has many ardent disciples, and tetice tere is Landen 

td he ney eae Calg t Montpeiesin France, oth 
descendants. The Socio holding its meetings at 

of mk apat Settles landadbaued tects Belay feast” 


has co nsidered the department at the University of London, 

‘ official ’ sociology in Great Britain, and when he has con- 

addition the Edinburgh School and its development at lay 
covered British sociology per se. But in Britain, as else 

more so here, where the main stream has been dammed— 

socio! ical approach appearing in other studies of social life. 
hers are becoming more and more interested in human 
no two are ‘ire field similarly, many of 

oF erg cpa zone that now lies between geography 
it : 


logy. In the 
itish university education, scholars have been producing studies of the 
ancient world that furnish invaluable material for the sociologist. 
hand of their own past so enticingly beckoning, numerous 
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